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The Pick o The Pines 


YEsTERDAY—so to speak—to purchase first-quality pine 
properly graded, seasoned and milled, one had to “know his 
sawdust.” Today the veriest novice can select the interior 
trim for a skyscraper—or the lumber for a new back 
porch—with the same deadly accuracy as the expert— 
provided he reads the advertisements. 










The Western Pine Manufacturers Association, a group 
of leading pine mills in the Great Northwest, are responsi- 
ble for this change. Mutually bound to the highest stand- 
ards of manufacture and inspection, they are protecting 
their product, the lumber dealer, the builder, the architect 
and the home owner by imprinting the pine-tree trade- 
mark on Pondosa Pine milled by their members. Identifica- 
tion is complete. Purchasing is as simple as ordering a 
branded cigarette or breakfast food— provided one reads 
the advertisements. 

Spreading the story of Pondosa Pine and familiarizing 
buyers, users and specifiers of lumber with the pine-tree 
mark has been our responsibility for the past five years. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Dun's book lists 2,100,000 businesses—only 26,000 have a rating over 
$75,000. These 26,000 do 80% of the country’s business.” 
—From ‘‘Magazine of Business” 
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Your Article Is Superior—but Who 


Knows ItP 


Superiority Alone Does Not Assure Survival 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


~~ should they buy it?” 


exploded 


manufacturer of rayon underwear 
the other day in response to my 
“Why should people buy 
Why 
I'll show you why.” 


question. 
my underwear? 
come here. 

He led me over 
to a sample table 
and spread a pair 
of women’s bloom- 
ers before us. 
“Look at that 
crotch,” he = said. 
“On every other 
bloomer that I 
know, the wearer 
puts the strain on 
the inner seam 
when she steps into 
a car, goes up- 
stairs, or jumps a 
mud puddle. Look 
at the construction 
of this crotch. See 
how cleverly it is 
designed. A wo- 
man could do the 
split in these 


bloomers and put no strain on the 
The strain is taken up by 


seams. 


astonished 


should— 

















NCE there was a man 

who manufactured a 
phonograph which, he be- 
lieved, was better than any 
other on the market. But 
he forgot to tell anybody 
about it. So the _ public 
bought WVictrolas, Bruns- 
wicks, etc., because they 
were advertised. Finally 
he decided that he, too, 
would advertise. 

But he was too late, for 
that was the time radio 
ruined all but the strongest 
in the industry. 

The moral te this story, 
if you need one, will be 
found in this article. 




















don’t know mine. 
many sleepless nights, much inge- 


satisfaction as this one of ours.” 

course I 
question at him, “How much busi- 
ness do you do?” 
expressed in definite figures, indi- 
cated that his volume is less than 
one-twelfth of a 


shot the obvious 


His answer, 


certain well- 
advertised com- 
petitor’s. 

“Well,” I argued, 
“if this competi- 
tor’s quality is so 
inferior to yours— 
if your goods are 
so much better 
than his, why does 
he do more than 
twelve times your 
business ?” 

This manufac- 
turer is broad- 
minded. He has 
got ahead in _ this 
world by learning 
from other people. 

“T suppose,” he 
said, “that it is be- 
cause people know 
his garment and 
I have spent 








the fabric, which in its very 
nature is elastic. 

“Now hold that garment up to 
the light. Do you see any pin- 
holes? You bet your life you 
don’t. Look at the finish on that 
fabric. That’s the way we make 
our whole line. There isn’t a line 
of women’s rayon underwear in 
the United States that gives as 
much actual quality and consumer 


nuity, to produce a better garment, 
dollar for dollar, than anybody 
else, and the very woman for whom 
I have produced it doesn’t know 
about it. That’s something to think 
about. I am going to take it up 
with our directors.” 

The situation of this underwear 
manufacturer is not unusual. His 
quick response to an advertising 
suggestion is rare, but it shows how 
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his mind is working. Having pro- 
duced what he believes is the best 
garment in the industry for its 
price, he is now paving the way for 
his company to reap the benefit of 
his ability by taking the news of 
that superior garment to the woman 
who is supposed to wear it. 

Everybody who reads this article 
will remember when women wore 
muslin underwear almost exclu- 
sively, except perhaps in mid- 
winter when they changed over to 
heavy knit garments. The manu- 
facturers of women’s muslin un- 
derwear had nothing to worry 
about—women had always worn 
such garments. They always would. 
What was the sense of advertising? 
The way to get business was to 
put lots of lace and embroidery on 
the garments, use a nice quality of 
muslin, entertain the buyers, give 
them a good value, and there you 
were. 

Then all of a sudden they found 
out that there you weren’t. The 
feminine idea of fashion, almost 
always unexplainable, veered over 
to knit underwear. The knit un- 
derwear people were in their glory. 
Was there any sense in advertising 
so long as women were buying 
generously? No, decided most of 
those manufacturers, with a few 
exceptions, as, for instance, Mun- 
singwear and Julius Kayser. The 
thing to do was to put a nice, fine 
quality of fabric into your gar- 
ment, give it a genteel trim, enter- 
tain the buyers, and there you 
were. 

Then they too discovered that 
there you weren’t. Rayon, which 
had been under experiment in labo- 
ratories for a generation or more, 
suddenly became a commercial 
product. Rayon manufacturers by 
the dozen sprang up all over the 
country. Women took to the new 
fabric. Was there any sense in 
advertising rayon underwear while 
women were eating it up? Why 
not put out a good-looking gar- 
ment, fairly trimmed and priced, 
and fill the expected orders? 

That’s the problem that my 
manufacturing friend has to an- 
swer. Is he going to let the one 
or two advertising manufacturers 
run away with the business in his 
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line? Is he, with the majority of 
rayon underwear manufacturers, 
going to risk oblivion and follow 
the muslin underwear and the knit 
underwear people if and when 
feminine fashion changes again? 
Or is he going to solidify himself 
with the consumers upon whom he 
must ultimately depend for his ex- 
istence? 

The claim has been made that 
when a manufacturer continuously 
and generously advertises his own 
product, he at the same time builds 
up business for his entire industry 
—for his competitors as well as for 
himself. This is not necessarily 
true. The manufacturer who first 
takes advantage of the timidity of 
his contemporaries can win practi- 
cally the entire market for him- 
self. What percentage of the 
camera business in this country 
doesn’t go to Kodak? How many 
cans of soup are sold without the 
Campbell label? Isn’t Coca-Cola 
the undisputed leader in its field? 

When an industry has a large 
number of advertisers, all of whom 
started more or less at the same 
time, all of whom are more or less 
equally aggressive, then the entire 
field is stimulated and it is a severe 
struggle for any one concern to 
emerge as the admittedly dominant 
factor. But there are so many 
fields wide open right now for one 
energetic advertiser boldly to assert 
leadership and to capture it. 

Without going into theory, let 
us take a couple of actual exam- 
ples. Probably everybody remem- 
bers the beautiful advertisements 
published by the United Fruit peo- 
ple on bananas. Last year the 
United States imported 3,300,000 
bunches of bananas in excess of its 
1927 consumption. The annual in- 
crease has reached a figure as high 
as 8,000,000 bunches. And Congress 
is.to be asked to put a stiff import 
duty on bananas. 


If Bananas Cost 7 Cents Will We 
Eat Apples? 


This action is being advocated by 
our farm leaders. When bananas 
cost 3 cents each, a good apple costs 
a nickel. Our American fruit 
growers reasoned that if the duty 
raises the price of bananas to 6 
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y Circle with a 


radius of 500 miles - an overnight 





trip - around each of our nine 
North American offices and within 
these you have eight out of every 


ten people in the United States. 
* 


To our advertisers this proximity means a nearness for 
service contact, a closeness to numerous market places 
for familiarity with them, and an intimate knowledge of 
consumer buying habits and their variations...So also 
with our foreign offices—London, Paris and Berlin. And 
being close to our clients’ problems in thought—as well as 


in person—is not the least important part of our service. 


THE H. K. 0 yen COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
DENVER + MONTREAL + TORONTO - LONDON - PARIS + BERLIN 
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cents or 7 cents, then you and I 
will prefer the 5-cent apple. 

But will we? If bananas are 
made prohibitive, are we not likely 
to turn to oranges? All of us 
know Sunkist. If we can’t afford 
the bananas that we have been ad- 
vertised into wanting, will not our 
selection naturally turn to oranges 
which have also been advertised 
into our consciousness ? 

Then where will the apple grower 
be? Perhaps the remedy will be 
for Congress to pass a law pro- 
hibiting the advertising of oranges. 
But even that won't help the apple 
grower. 

The high duty will make our 
bananas expensive. The lack of 
orange advertising will make us 
forget to buy oranges, and the lack 
of apple advertising will leave the 
apple consumption probably just 
about where it is. 

The California grape growers 
realize this. Recently they organ- 
ized a $1,000,000 fund to advertise 
California grapes. Raisins and 
walnuts are being advertised right 
now. The apple growers had better 
legislate against walnuts and raisins 
at the same time that they pro- 
hibit the advertising of oranges 
and slap a heavy duty on bananas. 

If the apple growers of this 
country really want relief, there is 
only one way to get it—to make the 
consumers want more apples. That 
cannot be done by legislation. The 
proper remedy is advertising. 

For years and years sauerkraut 
was the subject of hundreds of 
jokes. One could always raise a 
laugh by mentioning sauerkraut or 
by comparing some other article 
with it. Along came some people 
with vision, advertised sauerkraut 
juice, and now we pay 15 cents for 
a wine-glass full. The sauerkraut 
juice is no better than it ever was 
medicinally. The difference is that 
advertising has made sauerkraut 
juice a stimulant instead of a joke. 

Recently a new vegetable has 
come on the market—broccoli. Its 
use is spreading rapidly. Every 
time a dish of broccoli is served 
on a table, a dish of cauliflower or 
Brussels sprouts has lost a sale. 
Will the broccoli growers adver- 
tise its virtues to increase its sale 
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and make it a household staple? 
Will the cauliflower growers tell 
us palatable truths that we do not 
now associate with cauliflower, and 
thereby regain and expand their 
market? Nobody knows except 
the parties at interest, and the par- 
ties at interest, being farmers, are 
probably yelling for relief. 

A year or so ago, a manufac- 
turer of dental appliances turned 
down a suggestion offered by his 
advertising agent. The agent 
wanted to go to the American 
public and advocate patronizing 
dentists more frequently. 

“This advertising over your sig- 
nature,” he argued, “will win you 
the good-will of the dental pro- 
fession. Its only way to express 
that good-will which will lead to 
the purchase of your product.” 

“No,” said the manufacturer, “I 
guess we'll stick to our professional 
papers.” 

Today Lavoris, by a coincidence, 
is utilizing that same idea, and 
when I walked into my dentist’s 
office last week he had a color 
page advertisement over the signa- 
ture of Lavoris pinned to the wall 
of his waiting room. He tells me 
that he will use and recommend 
Lavoris more than ever. 

“How can I help it?” he asked 
me. “Lavoris is a good product 
and the makers are trying to build 
up my practice. One hand washes 
the other. Lavoris is for me. I 
am for Lavoris.” 

What about the manufacturers 
of surgical instruments? Of reme- 
dies that are marketed with the 
approval of ethical physicians? 
How about the sugar that goes into 
the candies we eat? How about 
the flavors that go into our ice 
cream sodas? 

This last suggestion is particv- 
larly apt. I happen to know, on 
excellent authority, that the manu- 
facturer of one of the finest soda 
flavors in this country—a line 
claimed by the trade to be superior 
to any—is strongly opposed to na- 
tional advertising for his product. 
I happen to know on unquestion- 
able authority, that Coca-Cola’s 
dividends are bigger than the sales 
of the biggest individual flavor 
maker in America. The dividends 
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of one are bigger than the sales of 
the other. Coca-Cola believes in 
advertising nationally. The flavor 
maker doesn't. His product, so he 
says, is superior. But who knows 
its 

Superiority alone is not enough 
to insure survival. Well-supported 
figures indicate that more than 80 
per cent of the retail volume in 
this country is sold to women. 
Women’s tastes are notoriously 
subject to change. The very fact 
that a style existed last year is suf- 
ficient to condemn it this year. 
But even on standard merchandise 
in which style is not a factor, supe- 
riority alone cannot assure survival. 
Let Campbell’s Soups stop adver- 
tising and within a few years their 
sales will begin to dwindle rapidly, 


and for a very good reason— 
change of market. 
Retailers and manufacturers 


whom I have interviewed agree that 
the largest bulk of buying in both 
sexes is done between the ages of 
twenty-five and  forty-five—a 
twenty-year stretch. This is only 
another way of saying that every 
year 5 per cent of the big market 
slips away, to be replaced by 5 per 
cent of new buyers. The product 
that was superior for one genera- 
tion is not necessarily superior in 
the views of a later one. Within 
five years 25 per cent of the large 
market will have changed. Camp- 
bell takes good care that its market 
does not change. 

But how about the hot dog manu- 
facturers? Is that succulent edi- 
ble going to confine itself to road- 
side stands and baseball crowds, or 
will it advertise itself into increased 
consumption? Or will some clever 
food experimenter come along and 
devise something new, spread the 
glad tidings before us in the prints, 
and take away the hot dog man’s 
business ? 

We men wear neckties because 
they are customary. Will the 
Prince of Wales spring a new idea 
one of these days and appear in a 
collar of novel design and without 
a necktie, thus setting an example 
for all of us to follow? Or will 


the necktie manufacturers keep us 
thoroughly sold on our present kind 
of cravats? 
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Doctors and public are beginning 
to appreciate the value of elemental 
sunlight on the bare skin. Will 
this little wave of enthusiasm die 
away unnoticed, or will producers 
of building materials sell architects 
and public the idea of building a 
solarium on the roof of every struc- 
ture that goes up in the future? 

It is only respect for the read- 
ers of this publication and fear of 
the editor’s blue pencil that pre- 
vents the use of strong terms in 
expressing my personal idea of the 
nuisance that comes to us from 
shoe laces. Will a shoe lace manu- 
facturer produce a better article 
and tell us all about it, or will that 
industry continue to wait for some 
one to come along with a new de- 
vice and grab off its entire market? 

Nurseries depend on _ ground 
space around homes for a large 
share of their sales. Homes are 
growing fewer. Apartment houses 
are increasing. Will somebody ad- 
vertise the apartment dweller into 
the universal use of window boxes 
to raise flowers, or will that end of 
the nursery business gradually de- 
cline and pass out? 

Cattle are growing scarcer. Hides 
are rarer and shoes consequently 
more expensive. Are the leather 
people going to keep us thoroughly 
sold on leather for footwear, or 
will they wait for’ some bespec- 
tacled chemist to come along with 
a synthetic product that will be 
advertised into our preference? 

Your product may be superior to 
your competitor’s. But superiority 
alone does not assure survival. 
Don’t depend on the dealer. He 
sells the public what the public 
wants to buy. If your product is 
superior, make sure that the public 
knows about it thoroughly. Other- 
wise, before it wakes up to the 
unusual excellence of your article, 
somebody may advertise the public 
into wanting something else. 





Rodney E. Boone Opens 
Philadelphia Office 


Rodney E. Boone has opened an office 
at Philadelphia. Donald N hiting, 
formerly with the New York office, is 
in charge. He will be assisted by Ralnh 
o Kinder, oe has been associated wi'h 
the national advertising department of 
the New York dnaevion. , 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


What Milwaukee Buys 
—and How Much 


HE 1929 Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee ‘market—eighth 
7 annual edition.aiow on the press— 
contains 
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District Sales Managers Govern 
This National Campaign 






National Biscuit Company Lets Them Choose Copy for Their Territories 


A NATIONAL newspaper cam- 
paign is being conducted by 
the National Biscuit Company in 
about 450 newspapers in 250 cities, 
and the company is making its dis- 
trict sales managers the final ar- 
biters as to what advertisements 
will be used in their territories. 
This week, for 
instance, one ad- 


ily resemblance and are built 
around the idea of weekly features. 
On each is a headline emphasizing 
“this week’s Uneeda Bakers fea- 
ture” and each advertisement deals 
with one product alone, with, of 
course, a suitable tie-up with the 
company’s name and trade-mark. 
Experience has 
taught the com- 





vertisement is be- 


pany that if one 


ing used in Bos- This weeks variety of biscuit 
ton, another in - is featured in 
Philadelphia and F | “Uneeda Bakers every part of the 
still another in feature country there is 


Chicago. 

This is a radical 
departure from 
the procedure us- 
ually followed in 
the conduct of a 
national cam- 
paign. Yet the 
company believes 
that its present 
policy is designed 
to get the maxi- 
mum of efficiency 
from its advertis- 
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BUTTER PRETZELS 





How long since you've eaten « pretzel? They're just as good 
as ever. Shiny brown twists with « dry salty Gaver. Fine for 
soups, salads and iced drinka Buy these by the pound. 


bound to be some 
advertising waste 
unless one of the 
varieties of 
almost universal 
use is given 
prominence. If 
the advertising, 
however, is con- 
fined toa few 
popular varieties 
the line is bound 
to become top 
heavy and in cer- 





ing efforts. NATIONAL tain sections of 
Every advertis- BISCUIT COMPANY | the country vari- 
er with a wide “Uneede Bakers” eties which might 


be leaders if 





line of products 


has found himself One of the National Biscuit Company’s pushed properly, 
face to face with Advertisements Featuring One Product plug along with- 


the vagaries of Only 


local taste. In 

Boston, consumers may crave cer- 
tain products that are total losses 
so far as Chicago or New Orleans 
are concerned. Yet the advertiser 
must plan his copy so that he will 
be getting the maximum results in 
Boston, Chicago and New Orleans. 

It is theoretically possible to 
educate the people of Chicago to 
like something which the people of 
Boston like. It can be done—but 
sometimes the cost of such a pro- 
cedure is too great for the benefits 
to be derived. 

National Biscuit has prepared a 
number of advertisements featur- 
ing various products in the line. 
These advertisements have a fam- 





out advertising 

help. , 
_In order to take care of this 
situation the company is allowing 
the district sales managers to 
choose which advertisements will 
be run in their own territories 
each week, It is the district sales 
manager who is closest to his own 
territory, who knows the vagaries 
of consumer demand in that terri- 
tory, who knows what dealers de- 
mand and what his salesmen can 
push. Therefore he is logically 
made the final arbiter on what copy 
should be run in his territory. 
_ As a result, each week there are 
in the country a number of weekly 
specials instead of just one. In 
Boston, Premium Soda Crackers 
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The Des Moines Sunday Register 
is the ONLY Sunday newspaper 
published in the central two- 
thirds of Iowa, including a pop- 
ulation of 1,250,000. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


A metropolitan Sunday newspaper 
with over 185,000 net paid circu- 
lation at 10c per copy. 
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may be featured this week, while 
in Chicago the advertisements tell 
about Milkeen Grahams and in 
New Orleans, Raspberry Jumbles. 
It is, in a way, a complicated ar- 
rangement but the company did not 
announce its plan until it had 
worked out a routine whereby the 
campaign could be conducted al- 
most mechanically. 

The results have been marked. 
It has always been the policy of 
the company to have its salesmen 
talk about its advertising and the 
salesmen have been faithful in per- 
forming that task. But there is a 
difference, for the salesman at 
least, in plugging something which 
his district sales manager has 
chosen and in pushing an item 
which has been chosen by the home 
office for the whole country. Re- 
actions from salesmen show that 
they are regarding the new adver- 
tising plan with a renewed interest 
and are really putting themselves 
behind it. 

For the district sales manager 
the plan offers a new incentive to 
get his salesmen behind the adver- 
tising and a new opportunity to 
make a showing in his territory 
for varieties which he knows will 
have a wide appeal if properly ad- 
vertised. 

The effect on the consumer is 
equally beneficial. She finds fea- 
tured varieties which appeal to her 
taste and take into account her 
preferences, Indeed, wherever pos- 
sible the company adds a_ local 
flavor by pointing out that the prod- 
uct was baked in a local Uneeda 
bakery. For instance, an advertise- 
ment featuring Premium Soda 
Crackers in California carries the 
line “Baked in California.” Thus 
there is an appea! not only to local 
pride but also the inference that 
the product must be fresh. 

Dealers like the plan, of course, 
because it is built on the demands 
of their consumers, and at the 
same time is designed to stimulate 
demand for varieties which at 
present are not enjoying anywhere 
near the popularity they should. 
Dealers who have been indifferent 
toward or even antagonistic to ad- 
vertising are now showing a new 
interest in the company’s efforts. 
This type of campaign manage- 
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ment offers many interesting possi- 
bilities to a company which wishes 
to push new varieties sectionally. 
For instance, if National Biscuit 
originates a new variety in its 
Buffalo bakery the district sales 
manager in that area can try it out 
by means of local advertising. If 
the variety goes it can then be 
pushed in other parts of the coun- 
try,*as bakeries in those parts are 
in a position to produce it. This 
is mentioned here rather as a 
possibility than as something that 
is actually being done, but it does 
show the ramifications of the flex- 
ible campaign policy. 

The copy being used is simple, 
confined for the most part to short 
paragraphs telling something about 
the product advertised. The prod- 
uct is always illustrated in a sim- 
ple line drawing and frequently 
there is also a small picture of the 
package in which the product is 
sold. The company’s trade-mark, 
plus the Uneeda boy and the com- 
pany’s signature, “National Biscuit 
Company, Uneeda Bakers,” are per- 
manent features of each advertise- 
ment, 


E. F. Corbin Elected to 
Meredith Board 


E. F. Corbin, director of promotion 
and sales of the Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of E. T. Meredith: Mr. Corbin, 
who was formerly director of circula- 
tion, has been a member of the Mere- 
dith organization for eighteen years. 








APW Paper Company Appoints 
H. K. McCann 


The APW Paper Company, Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Satin Tissue 
and other brands of toilet papers, has 
appointed The H. K. McCann Company 


to direct its advertising account. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Elect L. M. Masius 


Leonard M. Masius, who has been 
with Lord & Thomas and Logan for 
the last several years, has been elected 
executive secretary gf that organiza- 
tion. 








Hearst Appoints Paul Block 
Paul Block and his associates have 
been appointed by William Randolph 
Hearst to represent the New York 
American and the Sunday American in 
the national advertising field. 
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THE WIDER RIPPLE 


ECAUSE it offers the national adver- 
tiser an EXCLUSIVE audience in a 
big, busy industrial city; because it offers, 
in addition to concentrated coverage at 
home, a wider circle of readers through- 
out a rich agricultural area in Florida and 
South Georgia—the SUNDAY edition of 
The Florida Times-Union is an excep- 
tional “buy” for the manufacturer whose 
products are or should be in this large 
and growing market. It is the only Sun- 
day newspaper published in Jacksonville. 
- The industrial workers’ day of rest is an 
advertising opportunity on which we'll 
send you any facts you need. 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 





JACKSONVILLE,.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York . . . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 208 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco .. . 58 Sutter Street 
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—as told in its pages 


E] Gravure 


The Chicago Daily News makes use of the photo- 
gravure process to produce two week-day supple- 
ments of great distinction, reader interest and adver- 
tising value. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE SECTION: Issued each 
Saturday, presenting in the familiar gravure tint six 
to twelve pages of news and art pictures unusual in 
their timeliness and beauty of reproduction. 


MIDWEEK FEATURES: A Wednesday supple- 
ment, tabloid in size, two-color in process, sparkling 
and original in its specially prepared feature content. 


Each of these supplements has met with instant and 
continued favor with the Chicago reading public, 
materially increasing the circulation of The Daily 
News on the days of their publication. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 















CHICAGO C. Geo. Krogness 
Woodward & Kelly 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l 
260 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 0g eT R OFT. . 
J. B. Woodward Woodwa elly 
110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA, A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Member of Tie 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Don’t Lose Money 


because of lack of 
distribution in 
OKLAHOMA 


od 


(THOUSANDS of dollars annually are being 
lost by manufacturers who are attempting a 
national sales a wins eaten! in o 
homa. : : 


Don't Jet this happen to you. Oklahoma is 
one of the leading agricultural States in the United 
States, ranking ninth among all oe Chen tn cot 
value of all crops in 1928. : 


In order to enjoy volume sales, it is as essential 
that you have distribution in Oklahoma as it is to 
have distribution in a ies — ond 
Kansas City. gory 


If you have no distribution in Oklahoma, 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
will gladly work with you in going after business 
here. A letter from yau with information about your 
product will _ an on of naw we can 
help. : : : : 


189,616 ABC CIRCULATION EACH ISSUE 


oa CER STOR 


Oklahoma City carpe oad 
The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


T DAILY ORL AMOMAN Omanome CITY Ties 
Mine ook Chramge Dots’. Drolinr —& Kats Spreval Advevimang Agency py LOO 
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Ye Gods! Did You Ever See Such 
Weatherr 


Yes—For the Last Five Years or More—So Instead of Crabbing Why 
Not Do Something about It? 


By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


VER since Mark Twain tossed 
off his famous quotation, the 
world at large has accepted the truth 
underlying his humor and to date 
has not made any serious attempt 
to “do anything” about the weather 


agreement whether this invaluable 
individual should be at the point 
of production or the point of sale. 

But along with all of this we 
have taken for granted and en- 
tirely disregarded our good old 


beyond scattering 
electrified sand 
among the clouds, 
and other futile 
stunts. Probably 
nothing ever will 
be done about it, as 
all of us have 
learned to accept 
our particular local 
brand of weather 
and make the best 
of it. 

But what about 
the things that 
weather affects? 
Business for ex- 
ample? Why hasn’t 
more been done 
about that? Why 
do we sit idly by 
and watch old Jupi- 
ter Pluvius steal 
millions from us 
each year? Why 
do we continue to 
permit the wish to 








ME* MACNEILL urites 
us: 


“ve always been im- 
pressed by the fact that a 
large percentage of retailers, 
wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers do a lot of crabbing 
about the weather and its 
effects on business. Ive 
also noticed that nobody 
ever does anything about it. 

“I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that a great many mil- 
lions can be saved by a 
closer study of seasons and 
weather trends and the co- 
ordination of manufacturing 
and selling campaigns with 
these trends. 

oot hes do you think of 
it?” 

The “it” is the accom 
panying article. We'd like 
to pass Mr. Macneill’s ques- 
tion along to our readers. 

What do you think of it? 


td 


friend, the weather 
man. We have gone 
ahead on the ad- 
vice of the stylist 
and plunged heavily 
on fancy rubbers 
only to find that 
there was no snow. 
We have stocked 
up and filled our 
glittering display 
windows with the 
last word in stylish 
straws the middle 
of May, and started 
to sell them a 
month later. We 
have done innumer- 
able other foolish 
things which could 
have been elimi- 
nated had we paid 
more attention to 
cumulus clouds and 
less to accumulat- 
ing merchandise. 
Style is, without 











father the thought 





doubt, the most 








and do nothing more 

than equip ourselves with umbrellas 
when it looks like rain or galoshes 
when snow threatens? Is our col- 
lective imagination bounded by 
such restricted limits? 

Much has been written during 
the last few years about the in- 
fluence of style on business. We 
have seen exhibitions of art in 
trade. We have been made color 
conscious. We have seen these two 
things, style and color, creep into 
practically every line of business 
from bathrooms to farm machinery. 
We have witnessed the birth of 
the stylist and a subsequent dis- 


powerful influence 
in selling merchandise, but running 
it a close second is climatic condi- 
tions. Good style and good weather 
can be potent stimuli, but bad 
style and unreasonable weather are 
equally as potent deterrents and the 
unfavorable sides of both these fac- 
tors are deserving of the most care- 
ful consideration at all times. 

But, returning to the original 
question, what can be done about 
it! 

We cannot hope to alter the 
weather, but we can, I think, do 
something about adjusting our 
styles to its vagaries. I am not 
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concerned with the daily forecasts 
that emanate from our local fore- 
casters. They are useful for im- 
mediate purposes or for planning 
things a day or so ahead, but they 
are valueless to the manufacturer 
who wants to know how his prod- 
uct is going to sell next winter. 

I have just returned from a trip 
that carried me right across the 
country as far west as Oklahoma 
and south to Atlanta. Everywhere 
I was greeted with the same old 
song. If we would only get some 
warm weather we would do some 
business. Can you beat this for 
a cold spring? And so on. It 
not only affects sales but slows up 
collections on previous sales so that 
the manufacturer is in the double 
quandary of not being able to sell 
his goods because the merchant al- 
ready has plenty and because the 
credit department will not check. 

But why don’t we learn our les- 
son from one year and apply it to 
the next? We all have been aware 
of a gradual change in the’ seasons 
in this part of the world during 
the last ten years. The winters 
have been late and less severe while 
springs have been either late or 
non-existent and cold, rainy and 
windy to boot, while floods and 
tornadoes have been on the in- 
crease. In Northern climes we 
have played golf until Christmas 
Day and on summer greens at that, 
something that we did not do be- 
fore the war very often. 

Only several weeks ago, Charles 
F. Marvin, Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington, issued an official statement 
tending to confirm the above. He 
produces charts, graphs, reports 
and maps to prove what he says, 
stating that winters are gradually 
getting later and less severe and 
that the country has been getting 
decidedly cooler weather in spring 
than formerly. He does not give 
any reasons and insists that the 
Weather Bureau does not believe 
any permanent change in climate 
has occurred. “All that can be 
said,” he tells Printers’ Ink, “is 
that fluctuations covering consider- 
able periods of years do occur and 
justify the feeling on the part of 
some that more or less permanent 
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changes of climate have occurred. 
However, the so-called normal con- 
ditions will again prevail, sooner 
or later.” 

What is this gradual change in 
seasons doing to business? I am 
intimate only with one industry— 
the men’s clothing and furnishing 
business, but I can safely say that 
weather inconsistencies have just 
as much effect on practically all 
businesses as they do on ours. 

Take men’s hats for instance. I 
cannot remember a year for the 
last five when there has not been 
an epidemic of practically nation- 
wide crabbing over the cold weather 
we have had during the months 
of May during those years. May 
1 or May 15, according to section, 
have always, for some unknown, 
mysterious reason, been hallowed 
as Straw Hat Days. Why there 
should be a particular day when 
this type of headgear is put on for 
the first time is beyond me, but 
apparently the hatters have so dic- 
tated. 

Apparently this was the earliest 
part of the year when they could 
reasonably count on warm weather 
and so they appointed a starting 
time, probably in the hope that most 
of the customers would be back 
about the middle of August for a 
second edition. It is common 
knowledge, however, that during 
the last few years they have been 
disappointed in this hope. The 
springs have been persistently long 
and cool. It has been well into 
May and even June before even 
topcoats were finally removed in 
the more populous sections of the 
country. And this type of weather 
has held year after year. 

Does it not seem, therefore, that 
the hat industry could profit greatly 
by adjusting its schedules to this 
changed condition? Instead of re- 
ligiously clinging to precedent and 
attempting to force straw hats in 
May, when coal dealers are still 
doing a rushing business, why not 
create a new hat season to span 
the gap between the winter derby 
and the summer straw? Why not 
have instead of straw hat day a 
light felt day, to come about the 
first or middle of April? Most 
winter hats are in bad shape by 
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the end of March and most of 
them are clung to until advertising, 
weather or force of habit compels 
a change to straw. It seems to me 
that a concerted effort on the part 
of the hat industry could not only 
create this additional season but 
also a fourth one in the fall. They 
may be doing just this thing but 
if they have the secret has been 
well kept.* 

The same thought can be applied 
to any line of business that depends 
either wholly or partially on 
weather conditions to make sales. 
In reading a table of peak seasons 
in various lines of business, I was 
impressed by the fact that a great 
many fell during the months of 
April and May. Without doubt 
most of those businesses made ar- 
rangements long ago to have large 
stocks manufactured and accumu- 
lated at distributing points in readi- 
ness for the big season, only to 
be disappointed and compelled to 
wait for weeks and possibly months. 

Articles that people use outdoors 
will not reach their sales peaks 
until some time later, while things 
that find an indoor utility will do 
well to provide for an extended 
selling season. More reading and 
bridge playing is being done in 
relation to the season than golf 
or motoring. Will not the depart- 
ment store do well, then, to fea- 
ture card sets, books and furniture 
in April rather than golf sticks, 
bathing suits and porch ham- 
mocks ?¢ 

An official of a Boston store that 
is the largest and most successful 
of its kind in the country told a 
member of my company the other 
day that his store kept an hourly 
record of weather and tempera- 
ture every single selling day of 
the year. He stated that their 


*On May 6 there appeared in New 
York newspapers an advertisement spon- 
sored by some 125 dealers featuring a 
hat called the “Bognor.’”” This is de- 
scribed as a between-season hat. It is 
the hope of its sponsors that it will 
overcome the pre-straw hat lull in the 
industry. 

+We understand that a New York de- 
partment store has made a_ thorough 
study of weather conditions in New 
York. It has come to the conclusion 
that the seasons have changed and it 
plans to alter its merchandising plans 
accordingly. —[Eb. 
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sales in every department could be 
determined approximately in ad- 
vance by anticipating the weather. 
We naturally assume that the su- 
burban housewife will not venture 
to town if it is raining hard, but 
we cannot hazard a guess as to 
how many of her will come if it 
only looks like rain. They can 
in that store. They will also tell 
you that the office girl who shops 
from 12 to 2 will run to the nearest 
lunch counter on a rainy day and 
that only a certain percentage with 
absolute necessary purchases to 
make will shop. 

It furthermore is a well-known 
fact that weather cheers or de- 
presses according to its nature. 
A long spell of cold and rainy 
weather such as we have “enjoyed” 
this year will get people in a more 
or less gloomy state of mind. It 
is difficult to arouse enthusiasm in 
them, particularly to the point of 
buying something which can as well 
be put off. 


Today or Maybe Not at All 


A point worthy of remembrance 
is that sales that are not made to- 
day are quite often not made at 
all. So that if a manufacturer or 
retailer lays plans to run a selling 
campaign on winter goods in No- 
vember or summer goods in May, 
and experiences a brand of weather 
contrary to what he anticipated, 
while he may sell part of his out- 
lay, he can only hope to sell the bal- 
ance at a later period and probably 
at sacrifice prices. A season is here 
and it is gone. Bathing suits are 
all wet in August, both literally 
and figuratively. If you cannot 
judge fairly accurately on when 
they are going to be needed, you 
might just as well figure on at 
least a partial loss. 

The weather can have its effect 
on publishers, if you want some- 
thing removed from merchandise, 
I don’t recall that any periodical 
space salesman has ever approached 
us with a proposition for advertis- 
ing that took into account the 
weather in any way, shape or man- 
ner. And yet why not? Why 
should we always be approached 
to advertise more heavily just be- 
fore Easter? How many men in 
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the rank and file of life get all 
dolled up for Easter any more? Pre- 
cious few, outside of the thorough- 
fares Fifth and Commonwealth 
Avenues. 

Why not appeal to them, then, 
when the weather says it is time 
to change their plumage? Why 
not go after the oil burner com- 
panies for appropriations of extra 
size during March, April and May? 
That is the time when men are 
disgusted over having to buy more 
coal and shake the fire down in the 
mornings, and not in the fall, when 
they do these things in anticipa- 
tion of nice warm rooms. There 
must be literally hundreds of busi- 
nesses that find their sales either 
increased or curtailed by an ex- 
tended winter. In either case, they 
should be ripe prospects for in- 
creased advertising. 

There is no limit to the advan- 
tages that can be gained by a 
study of the weather trends. We 
have now seen five or six consecu- 
tive years during which this ten- 
dency of late winters and milder 
ones (punctuated of course by 
colder spells) and of late springs 
and summers has been unmistak- 
ably displayed. The whole cal- 
endar seems to be moving in one 
general direction and this on no less 
authority than the highest in the land 
—the Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 

We are all wrapped up in the 
chain store problem, in distribution 
methods of the next generation, in 
changed living habits. We are ab- 
sorbed with a new appreciation of 
the influence style is having upon 
our purchasing habits. We are 
trying new and better methods of 
accounting and control. We have 
safely hurdled “turnover,” “hand- 
to-mouth,” and “sales resistance.” 
We are still flirting with “con- 
sumer-consciousness” and “ques- 
tionnaires.” All of these things 
are worthy of study so let us con- 
tinue to probe their effects on our 
business progress, but let us not 
forget that all our findings, no mat- 
ter what the phase of business, 
can be rudely put out of joint by 
neglecting to give heed to the most 
fundamental thing that affects our 
daily lives—the weather. 
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Francis DeWitt Joins 
White & Parton 


Francis DeWitt has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the George C. Sherman Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, and has 
become vice-president and director of 


White & Parton, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising and ‘marketing counselors. 
He was for six years with ‘the 


former George Batten Company, Inc., 
now Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


G. F. Hartford with Chicago 


‘ ° 
“Herald and Examiner” 
George F. Hartford, recently Western 
advertising manager of the New York 
American, has been appointed assistant 
to the publisher of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. He was previously as- 
ciated with the Herald and Examiner 
in the position of national advertising, 
circulation and local advertising man- 
ager. 








Quaker Products Company 


Appoints Arthur Hirshon 

The uaker Products Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Kansas Cleansing 
Powder, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Arthur Hirshon Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Color pages in magazines, black 
and white in over 150 newspapers and 
radio will be used in an advertising 
campaign which starts this month. 





G. Logan Payne Company to 


Change Name 
The G. Logan Payne Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, will change its 
firm name, effective June 15, to Small, 
Spencer & Levings, Inc. Offices will 
be located at Chicago, New York and 
Boston. 





Erwin, Wasey Appointments 

. B. Johnstone, for the last year 
with Erwin, Wasey & Company, New 
York, has been appointed copy chief 
of that agency. 

Marvin S. Knight has been made a 
vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany. He has been with this agency 
since 1927. 


Leo McCusker with Van Allen 


Agency 
Leo McCusker, recently with the 
ge Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Van Allen, advertising agency of 
that city, as head of the merc andising 
division. 








Foldex Appoints Shuman-Haws 
Agency 


The Foldex Siete , Company, 
Detroit, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Shuman-Haws Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. 
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TRE NGTH 


OF THE 


SATURDAY NEWS 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS News is never apolo- 
getifaboutits Saturday issues. Indeed, Saturday 
is—and always has been—a big day for The 
News and an important one for national 
advertisers. More circulation, more 
columns of news and more reader at- 
tention. A copy of this unusual week- 
end edition, mailed upon request, 


will prove convincing. 


Sarurpay is the peak day in 
Classified Advertising. Buyers of 
Classified Advertising, seeking 
immediate results, know when 
and where to spend their 

money to get them. 





The News ...cMLONE... Does The Job! 

















DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Se. 











30 wholesale and 4,690 retail establishments in Indiana- 


d anhul sii. 


| polis, serve 37 towns of over one th pop 
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What makes New York 
the world’s 
richest market? 


HE 2,500,000 people here who are engaged in 
gainful occupations! 


. who are the wage earners in two million 
Metropolitan New York homes! 


. where nearly ten million consumers reside! 


Of this number, more than 812,000 are engaged 
in manufacturing. Nearly 140,000 are employed 
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in the building trades. Transportation furnishes 
occupations for more than a quarter million of 
them. 


392,000 are engaged in business. 168,000 are 
engaged in professional services. Public service 
activities furnish employment for 60,000. 


These are the workers . . . and a large share 
of the spenders . . . among the 9,835,000 people 
who live within the bound- 
aries of the huge New York [ot 
Market. pis 


And there is just one way 
to reach the largest share of 
them in every income group 
throughout New York’s five 
boroughs and its wealthy sub- 
urbs. That is through the 
newspaper that goes into the homes of 603,000 
families here each day. The newspaper through 
which their buying preferences are moulded. The 
one dominant evening newspaper in the New York 
Market through which you may tell the worth- 
while homes of New York the story of your mer- 
chandise and your services. This is the one news- 
paper through which you may gain dominant sales 
here ... and at a single advertising cost. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewsPaPeERs read 
by more than twenty million people 





CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER : BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Home Newspaper 
in Detroit Has 


The greatest volume 
of advertising 


j The Detroit News regularly carries 
; more advertising than both other De- 
: troit newspapers combined and has 15 
times been either, first, second or third 
in advertising in America. 



















The greatest 
circulation weekdays 
or Sundays 


The News, either weekdays or Sun- 
days has the greatest circulation in the 
local trading territory or in Michigan 
as a whole, giving advertisers an op- 
c portunity to reach at one cost the 
largest possible group of buyers. 


The greatest home 


coverage 


In the city of Detroit, The News alone, 
reaches four out of every five homes 
taking any English newspaper—this 
from an actual survey. You can cover 
Detroit well by using only The News 
and thus assure yourself economical 
sales costs. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Av. 




































Frank Presbrey Writes the History 
of Advertising 


A Truly Monumental Work of 625 Pages and 350 Illustrations to Be 
Published June 7 


By Roy Dickinson 


; is a fortunate thing that Frank 
Presbrey many years ago de- 
cided that some day he would write 
a history of advertising, and then 
worked at his task until it was fin- 
ished. For to write a history of 
advertising presents almost the 
same difficulty as writing the his- 
tory of mankind and 
is a no less ambi- 
tious project. 

In the library of 


Printers’ INK re- 
pose no less than 
324 books on the 


subject of advertis- 
ing. But only one, 
that written by 
Henry Sampson in 
1875, pretends to be 
a history. Even that 
work might better 
have been called 
“The Curiosities of 
Advertising.” All 
other authors have 
writteri either frag- 
mentary or special- 
ized surveys. Mr. 
Presbrey’s book is a 
complete history of 
advertising. If it is difficult to take 
a definite point of departure and 
know what to leave out in writ- 
ing such a history, it is equally 
difficult for the reviewer to do jus- 
tice to so monumental a work and 
one so fascinatingly written. 

Mr. Presbrey was eminently 
qualified for his task. He had the 
time, the energy, and the perspec- 
tive to do a thorough job and he 
has done so. He has performed a 
very difficult task in a most intelli- 
gent and discriminating manner. 
Naturally a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the practice of modern 
advertising and who has had per- 
sonal contact with the executives of 
many of our largest corporations 
through directorships in a large 
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number of them, would discover 
much new material for such a 
book. 

The reviewer finds in the Pres- 
brey book, published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, a great mass 
of material which is new, and never 
before discovered by writers. Much 
of it was dug up 
through patient re- 
search at the British 
Museum, the Con- 
gressional Library, 
the Public Libraries 
of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, the 
New York Histori- 
cal Society and like 
sources, 

The point of de- 
parture for his big 
work, instead of be- 
ing the inscriptions 
found on the walls 
of Pompeii, which 
have long been a fa- 
vorite starting place 
for essays, is a dis- 
covery of the adver- 
tising idea in ancient 
Greece, Egypt and 
even Babylonia. For he discovered 
the advertisement of an ointment 
dealer, a scribe and a shoemaker in 
the form of inscriptions uncovered 
by archaeologists in the latter place. 
He even suggests the appearance 
of the sandwich man in early Car- 
thage. Unusual illustrations of 
the earliest material give a taste 
and a promise of the interest of 
the whole book which the re- 
mainder fully justifies. 

After a quick survey of adver- 
tising in the Middle Ages, where 
he shows proof that we are in- 
debted to the French tavern keeper 
for the street sampling idea, Mr. 
Presbrey comes quickly to the time 
when advertisements were called 
“siquis” because they usually began 
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with the phrase “If anybody de- 
sires”; one which had come from 
ancient Rome where public notices 
of articles that were lost always 
began with the words “Si quis.” 

Naturally such a book is full of 
“firsts.” It doesn’t take eighteen 
pages for Mr. Presbrey to dig out 
the fact that the first testimonial 
made its appearance in 1518, when 
a Parisian printer bound jn his 
boeks a sheet of them relating to 
the worth of the volume. 

Early in his history he also re- 
counts that Correggio, Holbein and 
Watteau all painted signs; the 
Muleteers, by Correggio, for ex- 
ample, preserved in the Sutherland 
Museum in London, having been 
originally painted as a sign for an 
inn. 

At this stage of his book the 
author has reproduced some very 
interesting examples of advertising 
during the years of the early eight- 
eenth century. The typographical 
excellence of some of these adver- 
tisements, first used as shop bills, 
and some of them by Hogarth, will 
surprise the modern reader. The 
advertising handbill was, the au- 
thor points out, the first form of 
printed advertising. 


The First Periodical Advertising 


The earliest periodical advertis- 
ing made its appearance in 1611 
when Sir Arthur Gorges with his 
friend Sir Walter Cope made the 
experiment of starting a project 
called “The Publique Register, for 
general commerce.” That paper, 
however, lived only a year, and it 
was not until twenty-five years 
later that Robert Innes receiving 
a similar patent from Charles I, 
again started a similar idea. 

The earliest scale of advertising 
rates appeared in 1657 and was is- 
sued by the office of Public Advice 
conducted by Marchmont Nedham, 
Cromwell’s official journalist. 

The first actual newspaper ad- 
vertisement appeared in 1625 and 
was for a book, as was also the sec- 
ond English newspaper advertise- 
ment in 1647. Early printed tobacco 
advertisements appeared in 1657 and 
1659. Coffee is given credit for be- 
ing the first modern product adver- 
tised and interesting advertisements 
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of it are reproduced. An example 
of a king as a copy writer is shown 
when Charles II writes a semi-hu- 
morous advertisement for his 
“smooth, black dog” which had 
been lost. 

On page 56 of his volume the 
author introduces us to an impor- 
tant man in the development of 
advertising, namely, John Hough- 
ton, father of all publication adver- 
tising. He was an apothecary who 
also sold coffee, tea, chocolate and 
other commodities. He started a 
price bulletin in 1692. This man 
was far in advance of his times. 
He suggested advertising to one 
profession or trade after another 
in an interesting fashion, much as 
the modern agency solicitor would 
suggest advertising for a new prod- 
uct. He pointed out back in 1692 
that a fine opportunity offered it- 
self for advertising bark and tim- 
ber, which would be of use both 
to buyer and seller. The whole 
contribution of Houghton to the 
development of advertising is most 
interestingly told in chapter 7 of 
the book. This first real adver- 
tising man was looking far ahead, 
for he said in his paper on April 
27, 1692, that “light gains and quick 
returns make the heavy purse.” 
Thus was the first thought on turn- 
over suggested. 

Daniel Defoe makes his” appear- 
ance in the pages as an interesting 
advertising writer. Joseph Addison 
selects some prize advertisements 
much as the modern Bok committee 
might do, and in 1731 the lead- 
ing advertiser of that time uses a 
testimonial which claims that all 
the children of the King of France 
“wear Dr. Chamberlen’s famous 
Anodyne Necklaces.” 

Freight transportation is first 
heard of in 1766 and an interesting 
illustration given of it. And then 
came the first time that advertis- 
ing was ever taxed, and a bad 
time was undergone by the strug- 
gling young industry. 

The old and famous firm of 
Christies is given credit for being 
the world’s oldest continuous ad- 
vertiser, having started to use 
newspaper space in 1766 and re- 
mained a consistent advertiser for 
the 163 years since. The first illus- 
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Test Copy in a 
Measured 
Metropolitan Market 


Much is being made nowadays of tested 
copy. We commend the thought and sug- 
gest its application in a measured metro- 
politan market. 

The city and suburban circulation of the 
Chicago Evening American (522,815 daily 
average in the first three months of 1929) 
provides such a market in ideal form. We 
can demonstrate a more detailed knowledge 
of that circulation’s buying power and 
habits and its known reaction to newspaper 
advertising than any other Chicago news- 
paper can produce concerning its own cir- 
culation. 

A 100-line advertisement can be placed be- 
fore the Chicago Evening American’s vast 
reader audience at a cost of 13.3 cents per 
thousand of circulation (think how much 
less is the cost per reader!) Thus its pulling 
power in a great metropolitan and cosmo- 
politan group can be most economically and 
accurately gauged. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people— 
Member of International News Ser- 
vice, Universal Service and Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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trated advertisement was of War- 
ren’s blacking, and an interesting 
old advertisement is reproduced, 
and so we go on through the first 
use of direct mail to the appear- 
ance of real, modern art in adver- 
tising when Thomas A. Barratt 
bought the picture of Sir John 
Millais of his grandson blowing 
soap bubbles from the London 
News, paying the tremendous sum 
of £2,300 for it. 

The author then arrives at the 
history of advertising in America 
and points out, surprisingly enough, 
that the first printing press on this 
continent was in the city of Mexico, 
set up in 1535; not until a hun- 
dred years later did the British 
colonies in America get their first 
press. 

Benjamin Harris, and his ill- 
fated Publick Occurrences, the 
first newspaper in America, is de- 
scribed and his troubles in 1690 
make interesting reading today. 
Then came the first regularly is- 
sued American newspaper, the Bos- 
ton News Letter of 1704, the first 
page of which is reproduced in the 
book. 

The reader discovers how very 
closely the history of advertising 
is tied up with the whole history 
of the human struggle for freedom 
of expression and liberty. The fas- 
cinating story about John Peter 
Zenger and his trial will show the 
modern publisher and advertising 
man what he owes to those who 
preceded him by so many years. 
There are a great many other 
“firsts” at this stage of the book 
and some very interesting examples 
of the troubles those early pub- 
lishers had during the time of the 
Stamp Act. 

The author does not forget the 
more familiar storv of Benjamin 
Franklin’s early publishing adven- 
tures and his ability as an advertis- 
ing man. Everything is there for 
the reader to study and the repro- 
ductions add greatly to the interest. 

One of the outstanding curiosi- 
ties of early advertising and one 
which to the writer’s knowledge 
has never before been published, 
is the advertisement offering $10 
reward for Andrew Johnson who 
had run away from James Selby, a 
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tailor at Raleigh, N. C., and did 
his running away so successfully 
that he later became President of 
the United States. 

Then we come to the year 1853, 
which was a sad one for adver- 
tisers. For it was in that year that 
the papers which during twenty 
years of competition had doggedly 
adhered to tradition, stopped giv- 
ing advertisers unlimited space for 
$32 a year and a fixed limit of 
ten lines at that price, or a cent 
a line per day. 

We next hear about Ben Day, 
the early days of the New York 
Sun and of James Gordon Bennett 
who began in 1832 publication of 
the New York Globe, and who 
later became more famous as 
owner of the Herald. The first 
rate card was produced by the New 
York Herald in 1836. 


Barnum’s Influence 


The important influence of Bar- 
num on the American advertising 
of his day and much later, is 
interestingly described with re- 
productions of some famous ad- 
vertisements. In his thorough 
discussion of early newspaper ad- 
vertising the author gives credit to 
a Paris store for starting the full- 
page newspaper advertisement, and 
also gives great credit to Robert 
Bonner, eccentric and unusual ad- 
vertiser, for helping break down 
some of the early newspaper tradi- 
tions against more interesting ad- 
vertising. 

Royal Baking Powder, Sapolio 
and Knox the Hatter are the three 
first consistent advertisers dis- 
covered by the author in those 
early American days .of advertis- 
ing adventure. 


At this stage of advertising de- | 


velopment, the reader also discovers 
that Daniel Frohman was once a 
young advertising solicitor with 
real ideas upon why more people 
should use advertising. 

The book then proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of the early days of the 
advertising agents, starting with 
Volney Palmer in the early 1840's. 
He gives George P. Rowell, 
founder of Printers’ InxK, full 
credit for the fight he made against 
false circulation statements and to 
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Lots of direct-mail printing could 
be improved by speeding it up— 


putting a little snap into it. 


Many a nice booklet or folder 
could be made more effective by 
the use of an intriguing bit of 
color, or a few human-interest 
photographs, or a clever drawing 
or two;—it doesn’t take much to 
do the trick. 


We try to think about printing in 
terms of results. If you are not 
getting all that you should out of 
your direct-mail work, let us have 
a try at it. 


W 


Charles Franeis Press 
Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Unless your advertising is in the Oklahoman and 
Times, you are not really covering this market 
at all. 





First, because no outside metropolitan newspaper 
penetrates the 68-mile, 26-county, 75-town, one 
million person Oklahoma City Market to the extent 
of even 1%. 


Second, because the 180,906 daily average circula- 
tion of the Oklahoman and Times gives more 
coverage in the Oklahoma City Market than the 
combined circulations of all 18 other daily news- 
papers published in Oklahoma City and the subur- 
ban area—and the Oklahoman and Times cost only 
about one-half as much! 


Advertisers who are in the Oklahoman and Times 
are getting a thorough, effective coverage of the 
Oklahoma City Market. Their sales messages are 
going into 9 out of every 10 Oklahoma City homes 
—into 45% of the urban homes in the 68-mile 
suburban area—and this circulation is 95% car- 
rier-delivered in Oklahoma City—75% carrier- 
delivered in the suburban territory. 


Again we repeat—maximum advertising results 
can be secured at one low cost through an adequate 
schedule in the Oklahoman and Times, which thor- 
oughly and alone cover the rich, responsive Okla- 
homa City Market. 








The C OKLAHOMA PU aia tenmina COMPANY: 
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209,870 families 
have moved 

into Detroit since 
1920— 

the rapid 
circulation growth 
of The Detroit Times 
proves that this 
newer half 

reads the 

Times 

—yet we do 

not claim 

that you 

can 

cover Detroit 
with one 
newspaper 

—not even the 
Times. 


‘‘ The Trend is to the Times.” 
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get the advertising agency busi- 
ness on a more solid foundation, 
calling him “the main figure in 
nineteenth century advertising.” 

E. C. Allen, the early mail-order 
king, J. Walter Thompson and the 
salesman, A. Montgomery Ward, 
also come in for interesting com- 
ment. Next among the men he 
mentions in the development of 
advertising is John E. Powers, who 
introduced sound methods from 
the time when he made a foreign 
market for the Wilcox and Gibbs 
sewing machine, until he became 
the most famous copy writer in 
America. 

In chapter 36 Mr. Presbrey tells 
how Printers’ InK began its ser- 
vice, in language which we are 
too modest to quote. The reader 
who wants to know what this ser- 
vice has been will have to read 
the Presbrey book. The influence 
of publishers like Pulitzer and 
Hearst in their constructive atti- 
tude toward advertising is com- 
mented upon, and those forma- 
tive days of modern advertising are 
covered in a discriminating and 
interesting manner. Then come 
several chapters of fascinating 
stories about the advertising starts 
of many famous companies of to- 
day, such as Quaker Oats, East- 
man, Castoria, Scott’s Emulsion, 
Colgate and a large group of 
others, including Procter & Gam- 
ble and other early soap leaders. 
It occurs to us that we have en- 
tirely forgotten to mention the in- 
teresting advertisement for woolens 
which was answered by no less a 
person than George Washington 
and other curious and thought-pro- 
voking incidents which the reader 
will have to discover for himself. 

So we have come in this first 
real history of advertising to mod- 
ern times. The troubles of the 
slogan-makers, the great jingle pe- 
riod, the influence of Curtis, Mun- 
sey and the other great publishers 
upon advertising, the coming of 
reason-why copy, the period of 
Godey’s Lady's Book, the early 
mention of psychology as far back 
as 1902, all are here. The history 
becomes so full of anecdotes that 
one hesitates to mention more of 
them, preferring té let the reader 
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have his own pleasure in discovery. 

The author takes up the develop- 
ment of the business magazine, of 
newspapers, of magazines, religious 
papers, and gives them all a full 
and interesting description. The 
author says that the greatest sin- 
gle element in the process of build- 
ing advertising during this period 
was Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The 
fascinating story of the start of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, together 
with the part which Mrs. Curtis 
played in its success, is well told. 

The author gives to Jules Cheret, 
Frenchman, still alive at the age 
of 92, full credit for modern poster 
art and the great spread of out- 
door advertising. He also traces 
the history of street-car advertis- 
ing from the time of William J. 
Carleton, who began by tacking up 
signs in his car when he was a 
conductor on the Third Avenue 
Line, down to the modern days of 
Barron G. Collier. 


More Familiar Ground 


When he comes down to strictly 
modern times and tells of the great 
modern magazine groups, the 
reader begins to feel on more fami- 
liar and really modern ground, 
only to discover to his surprise 
that there was a testimonial bu- 
reau in Washington more than 
twenty-five years ago which could 
secure a Senator’s endorsement for 
$75 and a Congressman’s for $40. 
A complete history. of the clean-up 
movement in American advertising 
and the early days of the Printers’ 
InK Statute is covered, together 
with a complete account of the for- 
mation of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, and all the other groups which 
have done so much to help in the 
development of advertising. One 
also discovers, to his surprise, that 
the first co-operative advertising 
dates from around 1900 when peas, 
apples and currants were advertised 
co-operatively in England. Then 
the reader comes quickly to the 
cultural and economic value of ad- 
vertising, to radio, “the potential 
giant” and the most recent adver- 
tising technique of this day. 

As an appendix, there is printed 
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the speech delivered by Calvin 
Coolidge at the annual convention 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies in 1926 and 
then he ends his book with a com- 
plete and thorough index. 

By this time, as one discovers, 
this reviewer is enthusiastic about 
the book. It is a thoroughgoing, 
exhaustive and monumental work, 
for which its author deserves the 
congratulations and thanks of every 
man interested in publishing and 
advertising. It is a book which 
one can, with full confidence, refer 
not only to advertisers and agents 
but also to all colleges, high school 
students and other students of ad- 
vertising who are looking for au- 
thentic data. For the author has 
taken trouble to verify his facts 
with great thoroughness. He has 
covered a tremendous subject in 
an able, interesting manner and it 
is this reviewer’s opinion that the 
book for all time to come will be 
looked upon as a milestone of prog- 
ress and a lasting monument to its 
author. 


V. P. Young with 
Advertisers, Inc. 


Varley P. Young, formerly with the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum interests at Day- 
ton, Ohio, for five years, has resigned 
to join Advertisers, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. He will be zone man- 
ager for the Pacific Northwest with 
branch office headquarters at Seattle. 


Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Account to Muller Agency 


The Canadian Pratt & Whitney Air- 
eraft Corporation, Ltd., Loneueuil, Que- 
hec, now producing the “Wasp” and 
“Hornet” airplane engines, has ap- 
pointed the R. Sykes Muller Company, 
Ltd., Montreal. advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 











Investment Securities Account 
to J. Jay Fuller 


The pavertioing account of Schoell- 
kopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., investment securities. has been 
placed with the J. Jay Fuller Advertising 
Agency, Inc.; of that city. 





Appointed by Menken Agency 


Robert Levenson, for the last four 
years advertising manager of Joseph 
W. Smith & Sons, New York, has been 
appointed head of the plan and copy 
department of Menken Advertising, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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New Accounts for Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold 

The Mills Novelty Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of the ills Auto- 
matic Phonograph and other coin oper- 
ating machines, has appointed Freez:- 
Vogel-Leopold, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Business papers, magazines 
and direct mail will be used. 

The Oro-Tone Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of reproducers, tone-arms 
and pickups for musical instruments, 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the Freeze-Vogel-Leopold agency. 
= papers and direct mail will be 
use 





New Accounts for Denver 
Agency 

The Stockman-Farmer Supply Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., mail order house, 
S$ appointed the R. H. Byrum Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct 
a campaign on its yen clothes. Bus- 
iness papers will be used 

The Byrum agency has also been ap- 
inted to direct the account of the 
obbins Incubator Company, also of 
Denver. 


T. O. Grisell to Head Burling- 


ton Research Corporation 
T. O. Grisell, who has been director 
of the marketing department of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York, mee left that organization to 
i > Neidich Industries. 
e will” be president of the Burling- 
ton a Corporation, Burlington, 
which is affiliated with the 
Neidich organization. 


Paul Block, Inc., Augments 


Staff 
Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ represen- 
tative, ba made the following additions 
to its New York staff: Coffrain, 
Walter E. Miller, George P. Johansen 

and J. R. Bodenmiller. 
Ben Cohen and Thomas Bohan _ have 
— the Chicago staff of Paul Block, 











Join Calkins & Holden 


Miss Gertrude Coit and Miss Dorothy 
S. Moore have joined Calkins & Hol- 
den, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Miss Coit becomes a member of the 
research department. Miss Moore, who 
has been with N. W. Ayer & Son for 
the last six years, joins the copy staff 
of Calkins & Holden. 


W. L. Miller with “Golf 


Illustrated” 

William L. Miller, formerly secre 
tary and assistant treasurer of The 
Spur, New York, is now associated 
with Golf Illustrated, of that city. He 
had been with The "Spur for the last 
fifteen years. 
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ERE are other news- 
papers in the Detroit 
area, yes — good news- 


papers. 
q 


UT in no other news- 

paper can you take 
advantage of Free Press 
influence and positive 
reader confidence at the 
most productive hour of 
the day for sales impres- 
sions, except through The 
Free Press. 


q 


TS cirqulation is un- 

duplicated in point of 
time by other newspapers. 
Its point of contact with 
good homes is uninter- 
rupted by social obli- 
gations, recreation seeking 
or other diversions that 
divert from advertising 
influence. Its page visi- 
bility is highest. Its 
writers command respect 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 






Detroit 
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and wholesome attention. 
Its influence makes sales 
wherever and whenever 
good advertising appears 
in its columns. Its rate 
per line enables the ad- 
vertiser to purchase space 
—compelling space —at 
three cents per reader 
reached. 


q 


> make sales, mould 
minds or move mer- 
chandise in the Detroit 
area, The Detroit Free 


Press should be your /irst 
thought. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 





San Francisco 
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The Finest Kind of Salesman 


All Selling Consists of Is Removing the Obstacles That Exist Between 
Salesman and Prospect 


By W. R. Hill 


President and General Manager, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


HE finest kind of athlete is an 
all ’round man—the winner of 
the decathlon. 

This idea of trying to write a 
Ten Commandments for every 
kind and type of salesman* which 
will enable him to sell anything 
and everything at any _ time, 
whether he is sick or well, and no 
matter what kind of man he is 
dealing with, is just as futile to my 
mind as saying how old a sales- 
man should be, what his weight, 
height, color of hair, color of eyes, 
etc., etc., should be. 

There is no set formula. Quite 
naturally it comes in the same 
category as what is the best type 
of man fitted to do some particular 
kind of work. We look the appli- 
cant over; we list his history; we 
give him tests, and analyze him; 
educate him, and try him out—and 
on the basis of all these things he 
is good, medium, or bad. 

All selling is nothing more than 
removing the obstacles which may 
exist between the salesman and his 
prospect, or the seller and the 
buyer. These obstacles may be 
type, quality, or price of product; 
they may be prejudice against the 
house the salesman _ represents; 
even credit may be a part of it— 
well, it is just impossible to list all 
of the things that may constitute 
the obstacles—but there they are, 
and if the salesman can remove 
them, then he has the order. The 
difference in salesmen lies in their 
ability to remove such obstacles as 
these. 

Assuming that a salesman has 
succeeded in obtaining a hearing, 
his presentation, set forth clearly, 
in logical sequence, and to the ac- 
companiment of well-chosen words 


*This is another contribution to the 
sales ability vs. knowledge of the prod- 
uct controversy. Ed Wolff started the 
discussion in the April 11 issue of 
Painters’ Ink on 41. A number 
of additional thoughts have been con- 
tributed by others since then. 


and a pleasing personality, will 
carry him far. 

Of course, selling ability cannot 
be over-rated; of course, a man’s 
knowledge of his product is of 
equal importance; and, of course, 
personality, strategy, and experi- 
ence are all component parts to 
this all ’round man in sales work. 

To my mind, however, a sales- 
man simply must have the right 
kind of backing from the company 
he represents, or his ability, if not 
nullified, is certainly depreciated. 
The policies of the house—the 
personnel of the institution, not 
only administrative and executive, 
but departmental—are just as 
necessary to the success of the 
salesman as a good frame to set 
off a fine painting; or, if you like, 
a chic costume to enhance the at- 
tractiveness of a beautiful woman. 

As an instance, let us suppose 
that a customer never sees or hears 
from the proprietor of a business. 
Leaving out courtesy and decency, 
is it good business? Not for one 
instant. A good salesman will 
always sell institutionally. He 
will sell his company, its person- 
nel, its service, and use everything 
conducive to produce a satisfactory 
relationship, so that in the event 
of its not being possible for him 
to be there the exact moment the 
order is placed, the predisposition 
of the buyer will be to place the 
order with his house. 





Australia to Start International 
Advertising Campaign 

An international advertising cam- 
paign is being planned by various in- 
terests in Australia to attract tourist 
travel. The campaign will extend over 
a period of five years and will be han- 
dled by a committee of the Australian 
National Travel Association, composed 
of Harold W. Clapp, Victorian Rail- 
ways Commissioner; Dr. D. L. Dow- 
dell; C. W. Wilson, Scott’s Hotel, 
Melbourne; and C. Lioyd Jones, of 
David Jones, Ltd., Sydney. 
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1,000,000 Line Gain 
in Advertising 


HIS YEAR (Jan- 

uary 1 to May 29, 
inclusive) The New York Times 
published 13,858,351 agate lines 
of advertising—a gain of 1,022,793 
lines over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year—a far greater 
gain than any other New York 
newspaper. 





The rigid censorship of 
The Times makes the high 
quality of its advertising more 
significant than its great vol- 
ume. Thousands of lines of 
announcements are rejected 
as unacceptable. 


Che New York Times 


Weekdays, 437,637 — Sundays, 752,689 
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“GOING TO THE STORE” 


has a new meaning now 


in AGROPOLIS 


GENERAL Stor! 
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ITH the great expansion into smaller towns 

of chain stores and the consequent “perking 
up” of independent retailers in these same communi- 
ties to meet the new competition, AGropo.is folks 
are rapidly changing their shopping ways. 


Small town stores today offer much wider as- 
sortment of merchandise to choose from than does 
the indifferent cross roads general store, and often 
better prices, too. Cheaper automobiles and good 
roads make it easy for the farmer to “go to town.” 
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So “go to town” he does, two or three times a 
day if he wants to .. . and his wife goes with him. 
In other words, Mr. and Mrs. George T. Farmer 
of Acropouis, U.S.A. buy their merchandise from 
the same shelves, the same counters, the same stores 
that town folks do. 


How to Sell to AGROPOLIS 


AGROPOLIs is one of the most fertile markets for 
your sales. In many states AGropotis—the pros- 
perous agricultural area—is the market of first 
importance. AGropouis folks will buy your mer- 
chandise when they go to town if you “sell” them 
through the papers they read—Standard Farm 
Papers. 


The Standard Farm Unit consists of 15 leader- 
ship papers—non-duplicating—locally edited for 
local interest. They offer local co-operation with 
advertisers in the selected rural communities that 
comprise Acropo.is. In leading agricultural states, 
sections and industries, Standard Farm Papers offer 
maximum interest, influence, coverage. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer, St. Paul Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD ¢irex UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D, Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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All the news— 
brilliantly edited to 
weed out non-essentials— 


sprightly columnists— 
world-famous feature 
writers — 

fearless editorials— 
complete markets, sports, — 
amusement coverage — 

The New York American 
typifies New York! 
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Competition for Saturation 


The “New” Competition—If True—Would Eliminate Imagination and 
Opportunity from All Industrial and Commercial Pursuits 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


ISCUSSION of the so-called 

new competition during the 
last few years has given rise to 
a rather widespread circulation of 
the theory that it all boils down to 
a battle for a fixed share of the 
consumer’s dollar. The man who 
puts his money into 


instances of inter-commodity and 
inter-industrial competition which 
are subject to demonstration repre- 
sent the exceptions rather than the 
tule. Some of them are even be- 
ginning to question the evidence 
offered in support of these excep- 

tions. recog- 





a closed car or a 


nition is growing 





new heating plant 
for his home, in 
other words, has 
less money—as well 
as less need—for a 
heavy overcoat. 
Therefore, the mo- 
tor car maker, the 
plumber and the 
textile manufactur- 
er are in competi- 
tion, and if one of 
them gets an order 
it must be to some 
extent at the ex- 
pense of one or 
both of the others. 

A great many 





F the consumer's dollar 

were nor-elastic, perhaps 
it would be true that we are 
in an era of inter-i 
competition. The truth is, 
however, that the consumer 
does not stop wanting when 
one or a series of wants has 
been s He con 
stantly demands more of 
the good — of life and 
the size of his dollar in- 
creases accordingly. 

So runs the argument in 
this article, which will stim- 
ulate the minds of those in- 
terested in the economics of 
manu- 


that when one in- 
dustry loses volume 
while another 
gains, the loss is 
due less to the en- 
terprise of the 
gainer than to the 
backwardness of 
the loser. 

To carry this a 
step farther, it is 
being observed in 
every industry that 
in spite of the talk 
about new compe- 
tition, the consumer 
does not stop want- 
ing when one or a 
series of wants has 











business men of my | 








acquaintance, who 
were more or less impressed with 
this theory at first, have been rea- 
soning it out and studying its impli- 
cations recently, and they are com- 
ing to the conclusion that if any 
attempt were made to apply it on a 
national scale it would set up what 
would amount to a competition for 
saturation, Its effect, that is, would 
be to limit the vision of potential 
markets in the minds of business 
men, and so to concentrate com- 
petitive effort within this limited 
field as to interfere seriously with 
the normal expansion of national 
buying power, by making costs— 
ind, therefore, prices—prohibitive. 
These men also have discovered 
that a theory which is accepted 
without question presents an en- 
tirely different picture of existing 
‘onditions than that obtained when 
it is challenged. They are finding, 
oO put it specifically, that the actual 
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been satisfied. He 
does not even stop when he has 
come to a temporary limit of 
his buying power. Where his 
forefathers were inclined to re- 
linquish desire, the present-day 
consumer’s tendency is to cast 
about for means of increasing his 
income. Sometimes he fails, and 
sometimes he reduces it, but in the 
mass and on the average the con- 
sumer has been succeeding in this 
effort through several generations 
and over a period of many years. 
Moreover—possibly as an effect of 
his effort—the opportunities for 
side issues for the individual in 
any line of effort are now greater 
than ever and are constantly multi- 
plying. A study of part-time 
workers in this connection would 
be illuminating. 

When these facts are stated in 
just those terms they become so 
obvious as to appear superfluous. 
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Yet the denial of them is a logical 
and inescapable implication of the 
theory of the new competition out- 
lined above. The motor car maker, 
the plumber and the textile manu- 
facturer are in competition—if 
they are in competition—only be- 
cause they are convinced that the 
consumer cannot or will not buy 
the products of all three. It is 
obvious that he will not buy all 
three so frequently while produc- 
ers expend some of their energy 
in trying to restrict his purchases 
of the goods of their competitors. 

The growth of the restriction 
idea—in theory, so far, rather than 
in practice—has been responsible 
for any number of proposals for 
co-operative action by various in- 
dustries to retain their present 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 
Some of the men with whom I 
have discussed this demand have 
been enthusiastic about it as a 
co-operative effort, but when they 
had to meet the issue of applying 
it to their own organization, com- 
mon sense compelled them to 
ask where it might lead. Assum- 
ing even a partial success, it has 
become evident to them that the 
new competition, according to the 
restrictive formula, falls of its 
own weight; if only for the rea- 
son that it makes no provision 
whatsoever for new industries and 
new consumer wants and interests. 


An Old Doctrine Modernized 


Analysis of the formula also 
reveals other defects in reason- 
ing bearing a striking analogy to 
some of the major economic er- 
rors of the past. In effect, it is the 
ancient doctrine of limitation mod- 
ernized; the doctrine that you can 
measure the growth of per capita 
and mass buying power from the 
statistics of population growth, 
wage payments, bank clearances, 
money in circulation and similar 
effects of the satisfaction of hu- 
man wants. Some of the trust 
builders had this idea in the 
eighties and nineties. Believing 
that the Cotter was quite satisfied 
with his Saturday night, it was 
only natural for them to project it 
over the whole working population 
and into the far distant future and 
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to believe that they could see the 
whole market from then on. It 
was equally natural for them to 
set out in various industries to 
corner this market, with results 
far more disastrous to themselves 
than to their competitors. 

It is conceded now even by the 
advocates of anti-trust legislation 
that the consumer and enlightened 
business men have had more to do 
with the nullification of combina- 
tions in restraint of trade than the 
series of restrictive laws begin- 
ning with the Sherman act. The 
consumer’s part was in refusing 
to buy when he found something 
had been cornered and prices had 
become too high. That opened the 
door to a competition so wide- 
spread and so powerful that it 
could not be kept out of the mar- 
ket—a competition created by the 
back pressure of human wants— 
thereby breaking the corner. As 
competition was set free, markets 
began to expand again, and in 
twenty-five years the value of man- 
ufactured products jumped from 
eleven to sixty-two billions of dol- 
lars. The market literally ran 
away from those who would have 
cornered it. 

In 1925 there were scores of 
new industries not represented in 
the 1900 classifications, the out- 
standing examples including motor 
cars, motion pictures, radio, rayon 
and aerial transportation. If the 
1900 division of the consumer’s 
dollar had been maintained through 
the quarter century, it is self evi- 
dent that these industries could not 
have edged in. When the fight to 
keep the division fixed is looked 
at in this light, it takes on the 
nature of an absurdity. No power 
in business or government is great 
enough, in other words, to pre- 
vent people from buying what they 
want if it is obtainable. No in- 
dustry is strong enough to pre- 
vent the pioneers of a new industry 
from getting into the market. If 
it has something the public wants, 
the necessary capital and resource- 
fulness will be forthcoming, even 
when, as in the case of liquor, the 
penalty may be jail. 

A manufacturer of steel prod 
ucts who has done a great deal of 
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Westclox 


Rings the Bellin Los Angeles 





Throughout Southern California, 

Westclox calls men and women to 
breakfast and the morning paper. 
The paper that appears on these 
: : 
breakfast tables is the one that has 
| introduced Westclox to thousands of 
homes. 









In Les Angeles dur- 
ing 1928 the Western 
Clock Co. used The 
Examiner exclusively. 






The Los Angeles Examiner is one of the 
28 Hearst newspapers read by more than 
20,000,000 people. It is @ member of 
International News and Universal Services. 
also of the Associated Press and A. B. C. 
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thinking on the subject pointed out 
to me not long ago that the real 
danger in what he calls the fallacy 
of the consumer—constant, even 
when it is confined to discussion, 
is that it is likely to lead a busi- 
ness man to compete with himself 
by mistaking his customer for a 
competitor. He takes the attitude 
that if it had not been for the new 
industries developed during the last 
quarter of a century, it is a sound 
assumption that none of the old 
ones could have shown the expan- 
sion they did. As with a ship 
striking a rock, the power of the 
mass effort increases with the 
square instead of arithmetically. 
“The manufacturer of textiles 
who regards the motor car as a 
competitor would do well to study 
the yardage used in automobile in- 
teriors,” says this man. “He might 
also examine the rate of growth 
of his industry before and since 
the motor car became an economic 
entity. My observation is that the 
average workman who comes to 
the plant in his car is better dressed 
than his fellows who must walk 
or use the trolleys. He is more 
likely, even on relatively clean jobs, 
to change his clothing for his day’s 
work instead of pulling on a pair 
of overalls. And the number of 
suits that might still be doing ser- 
vice as second best which have 
been retired as a result of con- 
sumers fooling around the car 
probably runs into millions. 


Effect of the Movies 


“It might be argued with equal 
effect that motion pictures and 
radio have done more to help this 
and other industries than to take 
business away from them. Cer- 
tainly the movies have had a tre- 
mendous influence in improving 
our standards of dress. They have 
also affected—whether for better 
or worse in the cultural sense may 
be a matter of opinion—the home 
furnishings industries. I am told 
there are six or eight different 
basic materials available in the 
market for house shingles. Yet I 
would venture to say that more of 
any one material is being sold than 
would be the case if the makers of 
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any particular type had the market 
to themselves. The cumulative ef- 
fect of six or eight competitors in 
the expansion of a market is 
greater than six or eight times the 
energy put in by any one. 

“If it were otherwise—if we 
could measure the growth or the 
rate of growth in buying power— 
business men long ago would have 
agreed on a practical division. 
There would be no point in killing 
each other off. Selling and mer- 
chandising could be reduced to con- 
stants and the amounts invested in 
these efforts minimized. Any ex- 
penditure above the fixed and 
measurable percentage necessary 
would be a visible waste. In some 
lines salesmen could be replaced 
altogether by advertising, pro-rated 
among the various producers. This 
force also could be standardized 
once the annual saturation point in 
any article had been determined, 
and the whole tendency would be to 
use both advertisements and sales 
organizations as vehicles for the 
taking of, orders rather than as 
agencies for the expansion of 
markets. 

“The net effect, in other words, 
would be to eliminate imagination 
and opportunity from all indus- 
trial and commercial pursuits, pre- 
cisely as they have been eliminated 
in the feeding of sheep. I do not 
think we are in any danger of such 
a development in this country, nor 
do I believe the alternative—a con- 
stantly intensifying battle for given 
slices of the consumer’s dollar— 
is going to get very far. When two 
industries devote all their energies 
to a battle among themselves they 
lose sight of the changing needs 
of their market, and more far- 
sighted and peaceable competition 
steps in and takes it away from 
them.” 

A perfect refutation in recent 
years of the theory of the new 
competition is furnished by what 
happened to the phonograph and 
talking machine industry when 
radio developed, and what has hap- 
pened since. My personal acquain- 
tance with the facts is limited to 
the experience of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, but what 
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IN APRIL 
THE EXAMINER 


LED ALL JAN FRAN- 
CI/CO NEW/PAPER/ 


LOCAL GROCERY 
LINEAGE 


There is a growing tendency among advertisers 
appealing to: San Francisco families—and more 
particularly to the women who do the buying 
for those families—to concentrate in the medium 
read by most of them. 





The Examiner’s lead in Local Grocery Lineage 
during April, added to The Examiner’s lead 
in Total Local and National Grocery lineage 
during 1928, is a natural result of that tendency. 
Any advertiser would do well to be guided by 
this established trend, if he would sell San 
Francisco. 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


Ww. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D. GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bidg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
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O sign of a building depression in 

Baltimore. Besides the large 
amount of industrial construction 
work under way in and around the 
city, Baltimore is building many new 
homes, a greater number even than 
at this time last year. 


For the first four months of 1929, per- 
mits were issued for the erection of 
1246 dwellings at an estimated total 
valuation of $4,941,000. For the corre- 


sponding period of 1928 — 1192 dwell- 
ings, $4,499,000 valuation. 


And the growth of the Sunpapers 
keeps pace with the growth of Balti- 
more. The latest circulation figures: 


THE SUNPAPERS IN MAY 


Daily (m.a£.) 297,649 


Gain of 6,501 Over May, 1928 
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JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E, 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
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A. D. GRANT 
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Why not? Over 900,000 farm women 
read THE FARMER’S WIFE. It is the only 
magazine in America published exclusively 
for them. 


FARMERS WIFE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 














Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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occurred there was more or less 
general throughout the industry. 
In 1920 the Victor company had 
an oversale of more than a hun- 
dred million dollars. Then its 
market began to slip, and although 
the company made a good recovery 
from the 1921 deflation period its 
business never got back to the 
excess demand that had marked 
its history for twenty years. In- 
stead, selling became more and 
more difficult, and at length the 
market dropped away so rapidly 
that the factories were used as 
warehouses for finished machines 
that could not be sold. 

Meantime the radio craze had 
been sweeping the country until 
sets and factories to build them 
could not be set up fast enough. 
The first radios looked like the 
early talking machines and phono- 
graphs—square boxes equipped 
with horns. Also, they delivered 
to the consumer certain entertain- 
ment previously obtainable in the 
home only from the phonograph or 
talking machine. It was quite 
natural, therefore, that the decline 
of the talking machine and phono- 
graph should be traced to the rise 
of the radio. Certain other com- 
panies hurried to associate them- 
selves with radio enterprises—with 
very little success when this as- 
sociation was the only change made 
in their products—but Victor held 
off for a long time. 

Now that Victor and the Radio 
Corporation of America have com- 
bined their facilities for sound 
reproduction in the home—and for 
clear-cut economic reasons—it may 
have been forgotten that the re- 
habilitation of the Victor company 
was achieved originally by ignor- 
ing the radio, its supposedly deadly 
competitor. The fact is, however, 
that Edward E. Schumaker was 
made president after the company 
changed hands because he suc- 
ceeded in convincing his associates 
in the new ownership that inter- 
industrial competition was bunk. 
He argued that the average Ameri- 
can consumer could and would buy 
a talking machine as well as a 
radio if the talking machine were 
modernized. 
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Up to that time—1924—not a 
basic improvement had been made 
in the talking machine art for eight 
years. Mr. Schumaker acquired 
rights to a new principle of sound 
reproduction developed for the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and adapted it to 
produce the Orthophonic. The 
principle might be roughly de- 
scribed as that of the counter-ir- 
ritant—drowning out one sound 
interference by introducing an- 
other. It made possible a vast im- 
provement in volume and _ tonal 
quality, and two weeks after the 
company had announced this it had 
twenty” million dollars’ worth of 
new orders. Later, licenses were 
acquired for electrical reproduction 
of voices and music, marking fur- 
ther improvements in playing 
quality. Before anything whatever 
had been done to tie up the radio 
and the talking machine Victor had 
made new high records for sales. 

The inter-industrial competition 
that might have developed here, it 
should be noted, lay some distance 
ahead, in the expanded market for 
entertainment at home created by 
the combined efforts of radio and 
the talking machine and phono- 
graph industries, and to some ex- 
tent beyond the reach of either 
operating individually. Undoubt- 
edly, with cabinets growing larger 
and more ornate and so much alike 
that it was hard to tell the differ- 
ence, a competition would have de- 
veloped here which would have 
limited the expansion of the mar- 
ket. The leaders in both lines com- 
bined their resources because it 
was perfectly obvious that by so 
doing each could sell more of its 
major product. Consolidation car- 
ried the combination instrument of 
this and other groups into apart- 
ments and small dwellings that do 
not have room for separate in- 
struments, and into others where 
the consumer became interested in 
two methods of entertainment when 
he was not interested in either one 
alone. 

An even more apparent example 
of market building is to be found 
in the effect the two-car advertis- 
ing being done by the automotive 








industry is having on construction. 
In Philadelphia, where home own- 
ership is a sort of fetish, builders 
are discovering that even in the 
small operation dwellings selling at 
around $5,000 it is no longer 
enough to provide a one-car garage 
with every house. The corners at 
least must have room for two cars 
to accommodate the physician and 
the storekeeper. Higher priced 
dwellings—ten thousand and under 
—that were market leaders a few 
years ago because they had one-car 
garages—are now a drug on the 
market; so much so that operators 
who did not succeed in selling out 
are putting up community garages 
to take care of the two-car 
families. 

As a general rule, the man who 
determines that he wants two cars 
becomes a potential customer for 
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a larger house, calling for more 
furniture and more of everything 
—even, in spite of the competition 
of the oil burner, for more anthra- 
cite to heat the place. 

The Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company brought 
in a new president a few years ago 
who did not believe the market for 
its product had been destroyed. He 
closed all the high cost, low pro- 
duction, inefficient mines and set 
afoot a program of improving the 
quality, which was followed up by 
an aggressive advertising and 
merchandising campaign. After 
this had been in operation only one 
year sales had increased to the 
point where it became necessary to 
modernize the mines to increase 
production, and a thirty million 
dollar refinancing program was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago. 


What Groucho Says 


He Wanted an Advertising Agency 


| p4.. been working on a new ac- 
count for three months. No, I 
didn’t get it. Had it cinched and 
then lost it. Big account, too, right 
in my line—washing machine. 
Baxter let me down by too much 
praise. Baxter’s a client, you 
know. He knows the washing 
machine maker. Told him all about 
us—how free we are with extras, 
sales analyses, styling (fancy styl- 
ing a washing machine) etc. 
Seems this bird wanted adver- 
tising. Has his own sales promo- 
tion and budgeting organization. 
One of Caterson, Smith & Ban- 
ton’s clients told him to expect 
nothing but good copy from C. S. 
& B. and he closed a deal with ’em. 
Why can’t I get a client who 
just wants copy, good old apple 
blossom copy? Just heard the 
news, called up the washing ma- 
chine man, asked him to give me 
one more chance to talk copy. 
“Too late. Too bad, old man,” 
and all that. 
No, don’t blame Baxter. My 
Big Boss did the same thing 
Baxter did. Praised me to the 


skies as a general service man, 
told him how I buy pups, prize 
fight tickets and Pullman reserva- 


tions for our clients; how I once 
bought a mansion, sight-unseen, for 
a client; how I once went out on 
the road and sold goods for an- 
other client. Seems this bird 
wanted an advertising man and had 
no use for the glorified Western 
Union messenger that I had been 
painted. 

I might have survived all that 
if our Industrial and Marketing 
Expert hadn’t said that “no copy, 
however good it might seem, is 
to be trusted unless a skilled mar- 
ket man inspired it with facts 
scientifically determined.” That 
finished my crucifixion. 

Seems this washing machine man 
wants a bang-up word slinger to 
write bang-up copy and that’s all 
he wants. He had an analyst to 
prepare copy before. Says no- 
body liked it but the analyst. He’s 
probably wrong. Analysts are al- 
ways right, of course. But that’s 
his notion anyway and I’d give 
my shirt to work with him. 

What did my boss say? Some- 
thing like this: “Groucho, there’s 
some essential thing that you failed 
to do or say at the essential time.” 
Wise man, my boss. 

Grovcno. 


Jun 
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Tos Angiks Times 


for the first four months of 1929 


Gained 
166,000 


agate lines of 


National 
Advertising 


over same period 1928 








—a 48% larger gain 
than the second Los 
Angeles morning news- 


paper. 


Times’ circulation is home-delivered, free from 
sensational extras and off-hour editions, and is 
concentrated in the well-defined Los Angeles 
market. It is the fastest growing morning cir- 
culation on the Pacific Coast. 








Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrenee & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg, Seattle. 
































The Auto—Our Star Salesman 
Abroad for American Products 


How Wide Will the Export Battle of American Automobile 
Manufacturers Fling Open Other Doors? 


By Howard S. Hadden 


President, Dorland, International 


OMEONE has said “As go au- 

tomobile sales, so goes world 
trade.” 

Is it so? Let us see. 

In W. B. Seabrook’s book, “The 
Magic Island,” published this year, 


So much for new road develop- 
ment, and as Kipling would say, 
“all that it implies.” It does not 
require an undue stretch of the 
imagination to realize the large 
number of new merchandising 





appears the follow- 
ing quotation by a 
high Haitian offi- 
cial : 

“You know, in 
1915, when the 
Americans landed, 
there was exactly 
one automobile in 
Haiti. . . . Many 
Haitians were rich 
enough to own fine 
cars, but there was 
no place to drive 
them. There were 
no roads outside 
the cities. Travel- 
ing from Port-au- 
Prince to Cape Hai- 
tien was a matter 
of days on horse- 
back—weeks if the 
rivers were in flood. 
Now there are 
more than 12,000 











MERICAN automobile 
manufacturers are going 
after foreign markets with 
same intensiveness em- 
ployed in developing the 
home market. This is of the 
deepest significance to ex- 
porters of hundreds of items 
because just as the auto- 
mobile has expanded sales 
of all types of merchandise 
at home so will it increase 
consuming capacity and con- 
sumer demand abroad. 
Another thing: The auto- 
mobile manufacturers show 
signs of using American 
merchandising methods in 
their foreign selling work. 
This means that foreign 
markets are going to become 
increasingly conversant with 








our sales procedures. 








opportunities that 
are created by the 
very building of 
new roads them- 
selves — concrete 
mixers, rollers, ma- 
terials, machinery, 
and a hundred other 
products whose 
ramifications are as 
wide-reaching in 
their effect on the 
introduction abroad 
of still other new 
products as the 
building of new 
roads has on these 
products them- 
selves. 

However, let us 
take some actual 
comparative figures 
covering exports to, 
say, Argentina, se- 
quential to the in- 


motor cars, and we 
traverse our little country from 
south to north in a single day.” 

And, by the same token, it is 
only within the last few weeks that 
King Alfonso of Spain appeared 
on the screen in the “talkies,” with 
the American Ambassador, and 
invited the people of America to 
visit Spain, stressing the fact that 
good roads everywhere are now the 
rule. 

With the introduction of the 
petrol tax, new roads are coming 
into being the world over. Auto- 
mobiles have followed these good 
roads, opening up sections of coun- 
try to commerce that have been 
almost forgotten for centuries. 


troduction and de- 
velopment of the automobile in 
that country. 

The figures in Table I on Page 
57 are given as for the year 1924, 
with a comparison with the year 
1914. Many of the gains verge on 
the astounding. 

Other products, ranging from 
baking powder to pianos, show 
similar striking gains. But the 
figures in the table are given spe- 
cifically because they are “near rel- 
atives” of the automobile industry, 
and probably would not “figure” at 
all without the automobile having 
led the way. 

Automobile exports to that same 
country for 1924 (passenger cars 
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Newly Discovered 
Facts About the | 
Milwaukee Market! 


No one newspaper can 
possibly cover more than 
48% of the buying units 
in Milwaukee! oe 


ASK THE BOONE MAN! 
He can prove it—not: 
with theory, but by 
ACTUAL COUNT. — 


“YOU NEED THE NEWS" 
tu et es nya a lo, 


AS 
a 
sas 
BING 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN\p © 
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66 Sometl 
They say.....|** 
real fee 

industr 

buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, Duzadre nad 

ures We 
Green t 
space a 


We “they say’? can make or break a business. 
; That indeterminable “they” can be the most in- 
sidious force or the most helpful. In the case of Manwfj, this 
facturer Green “they” worked both ways. place, ¢ 
establis| 


Green* makes a high quality product that is sold through signifies 
electrical stores. In sales volume he succeeded in main-f/or and 
taining first place for a number of years. He consistently 
advertised to build consumer acceptance. 


Two years ago several things happened. Green lost lead- ; 


ership to a competitor. Earnings decreased. Stock tobog- ; 


*Fictitious name to conceal identity. 
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D ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





- This advertisement, No. 52 of a series, deviates ~ 
from the usual industrial advertising theme to 
permit discussion of another field of advertising 
aK = served by McGraw-Hill publications — that of 
| specialized distribution. Recognized as indus- 
trial publications, two of the 26 McGraw-Hill 
journals (Electrical Merchandising and Radio | 
Retailing) are trade papers. One of them pre- | 
sents the interesting case chronicled below. 





ganed. His dealer list dwindled . . . all of which started 
the insidious “they” whispering, pointing, scorning. 





Something had to be done as salesmen’s morale was rap- 
idly becoming impaired. Investigation disclosed that the 
real feeling in the field was that Green felt bigger than the 
industry of which he was a part and from which for years 
{Zhe had held himself more or less aloof. Emergency meas- 
ures were taken to correct the situation and one year ago 
Green began his first trade paper advertising. He used big 


ess. ° ° . °° 
- [space and color consistently in Electrical Merchandising. 


in- 
inu-Eln this short time Green has nearly regained his old 
place, dealer good will of an enviable quality has been 
established, his salesmen are on their toes . . . which 
ugh[signifies that the helpful “they” are now at last working 
ain-{for and not against him. 
ntly 
MORAL : In selling, as in warfare, the best 
defensive is a strong offensive—and the dealer 
organization, which is the artillery force, must 
be reckoned with as well as the infantry. 


BLICATIONS 


Quis Greenville San Francisco Boston London 
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bog- 
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There's Extra Business | 


mMichi 
When nigan 


Extra Population 

: Extra Spending Ability 

‘ Extra Desire to Buy 

Extra Summer Schedules pay 
; good profits in The Booth News- 
paper Area during the summer 
months. 

Business reaches its peak in 
many lines of business here when 
it is at its lowest ebb in other sec- 
tions, because of the added impetus 
of thousands of vacation bound 
visitors. 

By boat, by train, by auto, yes 
by airplane they come to this 
great “Playground of the Nation” 
and they come with money and 
the desire to spend. 

The way to reach this market 
is through The Booth News- 
papers and it is the only effec- 
tive way. 































BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


i 1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
7" 50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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and trucks) totaled $10,238,912 as 
against $1,028,811 for the year 
1914, while for accessories it was 
$7,638,555 against a poor $92,633. 

United States exports to all for- 
eign fields continue to show inter- 
esting gains. For the first three 
months of 1929, exports were about 
20 per cent in excess of those for 
the corresponding period of a year 
ago. And, while total merchandise 
exports for 1928 exceeded those of 
1927 by about 6 per cent, the gain 
in the automobile industry was 
about 50 per cent. 








TABLE I 
Year Year 
Articles 1914 1924 
rere $12,578 $148,546 
Photographic Paper 173,494 
Pneumatic Tire Cas- 

BE nthe dncesee 21,920 1,290,836 
TRE. ets paue'c00 159,322 
Waterproofed Auto 

> rae 211,329 


Crude Petroleum .. 593,594 1,319,823 
Gasoline and Naphtha 3,337,647 5,157,841 


Lubricating Oil .. 789,185 2,695,705 

Grease. 239,736 
Abrasives ......... 41,985 126,998 
Tractor Engines.... 103,915 579,564 
rere 13,465 676,094 
VERED cc ctnccce 22,253 120,775 








Two of our clients in the auto- 
motive industry whose accounts we 
handle in foreign fields have given 
us these facts: 

The foreign business of each of 
these companies in 1928 was in ex- 
cess of their total output for 1917, 
and showed a 45 per cent to 50 
per cent increase over the previous 
fiscal year. These companies do 
business today in every important 
country, the foreign business of 
each representing 10 per cent of 
the total. The president of one of 
these companies in a recent state- 
ment said 

“Our automobile industry has 
long since leaped its national bound- 
ary lines. 

“It has already succeeded in 
pointing the way to reduced trans- 
portation costs and improved manu- 
facturing methods to certain Euro- 
pean countries. It has fostered 
international good-will to the point 
where thirty-five nations have sent 
representatives to the National 
Automobile Shows, and it has 
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stretched a fairly efficient mer- 
chandising organization across the 
world. There remains the need to 
make the automobile as great a unit 
of general utility in the various 
countries of the world as it is at 
home.” 

The automobile manufacturers 
have begun to strive mightily to 
do that very thing. Henry Ford 
is going after the European market 
with might and main. General 
Motors, with its recent purchase of 
the Opel Motor organization in 
Germany, gives every indication 
that it intends to compete with 
Ford as energetically abroad as it 
does at home. Other manufactur- 
ers, such as Nash and Packard, 
are developing sales abroad in the 
same intensive fashion that they 
have displayed in this country. 

As I have already indicated, the 
automobile is a master salesman 
for American merchandise abroad. 
It carries along in its wake an in- 
numerable list of articles, some of 
them only remotely associated with 
the operation of a car. What is 
more, it creates new markets in 
foreign countries for merchandise 
which is in no wise connected with 
automobiles, exactly as it has done 
right here at home. 

It was only a few years ago when 
the manufacturers of clothing, fur- 
niture and what not insisted that 
their sales were being retarded be- 
cause people were spending money 
for cars which would otherwise 
have been spent for other articles. 
It may very well be true that cer- 
tain purchases were not made by 
many people because their pocket- 
books were emptied as a result of 
buying a car. But on the other 
hand the automotive industry gives 
employment to millions and it has 
thus created a purchasing power 
which more than makes up for the 
slice of the consumer’s dollar that 
it takes for its own. 

Very much the same thing will 
happen abroad. The American au- 
tomobile manufacturers will more 
and more do a considerable part of 
their manufacturing in the foreign 
countries in which they sell. Then, 
of course, there will be the auto- 
motive service work, all of which 
creates opportunities for employ- 
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ment and thus establishes con- 
sumer buying power. 

In this way, the automobile seems 
certain to do abroad what it has 
helped bring about in this country 
—fatten pocketbooks and also 
loosen them. That means new op- 
portunities for every conceivable 
type of merchandise. American 
manufacturers are showing every 
indication that they realize this 
situation. 

There is a way to sell abroad and 
a way not to do it. One of the 
world’s largest automobile con- 
cerns, after spending large sums 
in the foreign field, has recently 
come to the conclusion that its 
former method of advertising was 
wrong. Until last year its method 
was the same that obtains gener- 
ally, viz., to appropriate the amount 
to be spent by the home office in 
the foreign field, with the proviso 
that distributors must spend an 
equal sum—this distributor expense 
is defrayed by an extra discount. 

For a time this seemed to work. 
But it soon appeared that the dis- 
tributors’ own advertising was not 
producing. So this manufacturer 
said: “We will still give you the 
full discount and do all the adver- 
tising from headquarters.” The 
result has been so gratifying that 
other manufacturers are now fol- 
lowing the same plan. 

Foreign merchandising and ad- 
vertising have their right and 
wrong way—particularly advertis- 
ing. “Translation” is not always 
interpretation. A “spade” here is 
not necessarily a “spade” there. 
Many “do’s” and “don’ts” prevail. 
Customs vary. National ideas are 
unlike. An effective appeal in one 
country may be a dead one in the 
next. 

America is standardized. One 
people—one language—one homo- 
geneity. Abroad, ideas, viewpoints, 
languages, idiosyncrasies, are diver- 
sified—and many. 

We cannot apply the American 
yardstick of advertising the world 
over. That which appeals to us 
may not appeal to them. In single 
countries abroad many different 
languages are spoken. One section 
dresses differently from another, 
lives differently, speaks differently. 
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A “gathering of the clans” is like 
a congress of nations—and, cer- 
tainly, a congress of notions. 

This requires greater ingenuity 
than most people imagine. Na- 
tional characteristics do not reveal 
themselves to the stranger in a day. 
But once having struck at the heart 
of a nation, its tastes, its prejudices, 
its emotions, reason can be applied 
successfully. 

And that is the new phase upon 
which foreign advertising is now 
entering, and more than one 
American and English firm has 
successfully penetrated the foreign 
psychology. 


French Won't Chew Gum 


Some things absolutely are to be 
recognized. For example, being 
light breakfast eaters, the French 
have not yet adopted breakfast 
foods. Neither will they chew 
gum. Hence there are very obvi- 
ous reasons for not pushing such 
products there. 

Frequently a new product is sal- 
able, but the advertising is faulty. 
American slogans and other selling 
phrases often become positively 
ludicrous when literally translated. 
As a result, many “screams” have 
been perpetuated in the name of 
foreign advertising written without 
a due knowledge or regard of 
what’s what. 

Correct “translation” is good 
only so far. The more imperative 
need is that for proper interpreta- 
tion. Obviously, anyone who 
wishes to advertise in a foreign 
country must be familiar, not only 
with literary diction, but with every 
trick of the tongue. 

Some countries are partial to an 
all-picture advertisement. Many 
are opposed to much text. Some 
are attracted by unique “spright- 
liness” which would not do else- 
where. 

In short, it resolves itself to a 
knowledge of the market, of the 
people, of the language, of habits, 
and idiosyncrasies peculiar to each 
group, for, as has been said, we 
cannot apply the American yard- 
stick to them all—if, indeed, to 
any one, 

Which gets us back to our pre- 
mise: “As go automobile sales, so 
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From South of 
New Orleans 


S:. Bernard, Plaquemines, La buy in New Orleans with the 

Fourche, Jefferson, Terrebonne _ profits of sugar, lumber, pro- 
*-* , 

—those are the Louisiana pat- quce, rice, oil refineries, furs, 


i hes South of New Orleans 
that are a part of the New 


Orleans Suburban area. From . ‘ 
there, too, come good custom- radius, The Times-Picayune 


ers to the city; by bus, by train reaches the majority of able- 
and by highway they come to _to-buy families. 


City and Suburban, daily — 73,267; Total — 96,748 
City and Suburban, Sunday — 95,406; Total — 138,170 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
(NUin New Orleans 7’ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Ina Member Associated Press 
: Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 


sea food, citrus fruits. Here, 
as elsewhere in the suburban 
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goes the world.” The automobile 
certainly opens new vistas, new 
roads, new activities, widens mental 
horizons, loosens new purse strings, 
and makes the commerce of the 
world “step on the gas.” 

And just as the automobile is 
the pioneer of new trade and new 
accomplishment, so have automo- 
bile sales come to be a recognized 
gauge of industry at large—a de- 
termining factor of the prosperity 
and spending power of millions. 
And, in turn, just, as surely as these 
things are so, it is logical, and in- 
deed axiomatic, that the automobile 
is a forerunner of other worthy 
products in foreign fields awaiting 
correct cultivation by American 
manufacturers. 

With the accent on “correct.” 





New Accounts for Michaels & 
Heath 


The Ebert Furniture Company, Red 
Lion, Pa., radio cabinets, and The 
Roseth Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
“‘Mothex” bags, have appointed Michaels 
& Heath, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, * direct their advertising ac- 
counts. ines and business papers 
will be — for the Ebert company, 
and newspapers for the Roseth Corpora- 
tion. 

The advertising account of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Company, Atlanta, maker 
of Oboy bread, is also now being di- 
rected by Michaels & Heath. Newspa- 
pers in Southern cities are being used. 





G. A. Gunderson Appointed by 
Burgess Battery 

Glen A. Gunderson, formerly with 
the Edison Electric "Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, and, more recently, 
advertising manager of the American 
Flyer Manufacturing Company, of that 
city, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, also of Chicago. 


North Carolina Publishers 
to Meet 


The annual convention of the North 
Carolina Press Association will be held 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., on June 12, 
13 and 14. Governor O. Max Gardner 
will be the principal speaker. 


K. W. Howard Joins Theis & 
Simpson 
K. W. Howard, formerly advertising 
manager of the Austin, Minn., 


has i. the Theis & Simpson Com: 
wi , ive, 
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Most College Product Is 
Run-of-Mine 


New York UNIVERSITY 
Scuoot or CoMMERcE, ACCOUNTS AND 
FINANCE 

New Yorx, May 27, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the absence of Chancellor Brown 
your letter of May 22, enclosing the 
article, “‘Does the Coll ege Graduate 
Lack Initiative in Business?” [May 23 
issue] by M. Baker of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, was sent to me for 
comment. I will therefore express only 
my personal opinion based on my ex- 
perience with the students and graduates 
of this school. 

do not believe that here, at least, 
the student suffers from repression of 
ego. I incline to the opinion that most 
of our college product is ‘‘run of mine” 
material with about the same percentage 
of “pay-dirt’” that would be obtained 
from non-college material. 

I quite agree with Mr. Baker on the 
disadvantages to the student who has 
to labor for his entire support. He has 
to pay a price in some form or another 
and while there are some compensating 
advantages, the toll is generally a heavy 
one. 

We are studying this question of per- 
sonal Cooctepeent however and, in fact, 
Professor N. Hoopingarner and our 
employment LS... director together 
with Professor W. B. Cornell, chairman 
of our committee on supervised business 
research are gathering experience with 
both our day and evening students. We 
are hopeful of getting some results but 
our principal difficulty is lack of funds 
to attack the problem in the fashion 
that it deserves. 

I do not qualify as an expert in this 
field but my layman’s _impression for 
what it may be worth is that because 
there are so many differentials involved, 
we of the college cannot hope to make 
much of a dent upon the material that 
comes to us with all varieties of bio- 
logical inheritance and past environ- 
ment. Possibly the solution will ulti- 
mately be found by attacking the 
problem on a level lower than the col- 
lege plane. At any rate, we should not 
neglect the problem, nor overlook an 
opportunity to render such personal help 
as is possible. The hopeful thing is 
that some of us have recognized our 
responsibility however ineffectively we 
may presently be meeting it. 

J. T. Mapper, 
Dean. 


E. S. Barber, Vice-President, 
Johnson Motor 


Earle S. Barber, at one time a vice- 
Ss « of Copeland Products, Inc., 

etroit, has joined the Johnson Motor 
Company, Waukegan, IIl., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 








Appoints Rochester Agency 


The Rochester Art Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has appointed the Hutchins 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Res Been Best to Sime 
Star Ting 


| gag of the type of family your product appeals 
to, the Cincinnati Times-Star offers you the only thor- 


Coverage of Times-Star by 
Buying Classes in 
Metropolitan 
Cincinnati 


Class A or families of highest 
buying power (24,151) 
Receive Times-Star 80.13% 
Next Paper 50.60% 

Class B or > tamilies of medium 
buying power (96,573) 
Receive Times Star 61.28+ % 
Next Paper 60.59— % 

Class C or families of Saad 
buying power (35,939) 
Receive Times-Star 54.91% 

7 Next Paper 49.16+ % 





- 





ough method of cultivation 
of the Cincinnati market. 


Unique? Yes, for the Times- 
Star has built a newspaper which 
appeals to all classes of fam- 
ilies in this huge market. Best 
medium or low buying power 
alike responds best to the ad- 
vertising placed in its columns. 

Note the coverage offered of 
the three buying classes. No 
other Cincinnati newspaper of- 
fers as thorough coverage nor 


One pdt Tlie Times-Star 
—will sell your product in Cin- 
cinnati. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1929 
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Mayor 
Walker 
Speeds 
Purple and 
W hite Fleet 
on Its Way 
to Los 
Angeles 





Peipay, May 10th, Mayor Walker of New York 

started THE ELKS MAGAZINE Purple and 
White Motor Squadron and Aeroplane on their 
way to Los Angeles. 
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That a Thousand Cities 
May See ~ 


Four cars equipped in part with products advertised in this 
Magazine. One car travels the sea-coast, two journey by 
Central Routes, the fourth takes a Northern path. 

Ten thousand miles of American Highways will be traveled. 
A thousand Cities will see demonstrated the products with 
which these cars are equipped. 


Entering the City of Los Angeles the day of July 8th, fifty 
thousand Elks, at the Elks Convention, will be there to wel- 
come them, while overhead flies the Purple and White 
Elks Biplane which is now contacting these cars on their 
transcontinental journey. 


Already they have traveled far, and the good they are doing 
for the advertisers in THE ELKS MAGAZINE is well 
evidenced. 


GheGiks 


, Magazine 
More than 800,000 Circulation Guaranteed 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Friendly Mergers 





Are You Working with Manufacturers in Other Fields Who Might 
Benefit by a Little Friendly Merchandising Co-operation? 


By James Maratta 


+ Director, Retail Sales, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Inc, 


F you should discontinue your 
I merchandising activities, what 
organizations or industries other 
than yours would be affected, and 
what are you doing to promote 
their interest in the progress of 
your business? In other words, 
what other industries profit, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the sale 
of your goods, and are they con- 
scious of this chain of circum- 
stances which binds you both to 
the same market? 

Successful merchandising, in 
these days when the family dollar 
is split by hairs, requires develop- 
ment of sales pressure along varied 
lines. Not the least important of 
these is the formulation of friendly 
mergers with industries which indi- 
rectly benefit from the efforts of 
your organization and the sale of 
your product. 

To what extent these friendly 
mergers can be developed is best 
illustrated by what the New York 
branch of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Inc., has 
accomplished in the marketing of 
its heat and temperature controls 
in the metropolitan area. 

Sell a retail coal merchant the 
idea of helping to merchan- 
dise a household commodity de- 
signed to reduce coal consumption 
and you have accomplished a bit 
of artful selling. For us to say 
that our regulators save coal is 
an expected statement, but usually 
accepted with a grain of salt by 
the prospect. For the retail coal 
dealer to make this same state- 
ment is another story altogether. 
A home owner with coal bills 
in keeping with his budget, and a 
heating system operating to his 
entire satisfaction, is not apt to 
be looking for trouble with the 
coal dealer, or investigating fuels 
and heating equipments sold by in- 
dustries encroaching on the coal 
dealer’s market. 

Although we have spent forty- 


four years making satisfied coal 
consumers, I doubt if 80 per cent 
of the coal merchants know any- 
thing about our regulators. With 
this thought in mind we carried 
out an educational direct-mail cam- 
paign, explaining in detail what 
our company was doing to promote 
the sale of coal and keep consum- 
ers satisfied. We pointed out con- 
crete examples of certain families 
who had made a series of com- 
plaints to their coal dealers 
regarding the quality of the coal 
delivered, its failure to burn prop- 
erly and what not, and how the 
installation of an automatic regu- 
lator satisfied these consumers be- 
yond any reasonable doubt that it 
wasn’t the coal, but their inability 
to gauge the exact time to open 
or close the draft. 


A Card for Coal Dealers 
to Send Out 


These circular letters went out 
for four weeks. In the meantime 
we prepared a sample postal card 
with one side addressed to our 
main New York office, and on the 
other side our idea of what the 
coal dealer should tell his cus- 
tomers about waste and economy 
in coal consumption. This side of 
the card also had spaces provided 
for the name, address and telephone 
number of the coal consumer who, 
if interested in the coal dealer’s 
message, would fill out the card 
and mail it to us. Coming from 
the coal dealer, over his signature 
printed at the bottom, these cards 
would carry considerable weight 
with his customers. 

Our field representatives ap- 
proached the coal merchants with 
the idea of ordering as many of 
these cards as they could mail out 
with statements, invoices, circulars, 
etc. Virtually all the coal dealers 
approached signed up for from 
1,000 to 10,000 cards, and the way 
these cards are returning to our 
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office is certainly gratifying. As 
quickly as they are received, they 
are turned over to the salesman 
who originally secured the order 
from the coal dealer. This elimi- 
nates much hit and miss canvassing 
for prospects. 

What happened the first month 
after this campaign was inaugu- 
rated convinced the coal merchants 
how necessary we were to their 
business. Many of our large heat 
and temperature control charts are 
now conspicuously displayed in coal 
dealers’ offices where heat and tem- 
perature control prospects can view 
them. Here is a friendly merger 
that, in my opinion, will survive 
for many years to come. It entails 
absolutely no direct overhead and 
is no more than a simple verbal 
expression of two parties willing 
to help a common cause. 

With the retail coal dealers 
firmly entrenched. in a progressive 
campaign advocating heat and tem- 
perature control to their customers, 
we again donned our thinking caps 
and decided that the real estate 
broker who sells houses on com- 
mission remuneration was an en- 
viable asset to our plan of friendly 
mergers. 

Our thermostatic regulators af- 
fect the health, comfort, conve- 
nience, safety and economy of the 
home twenty-four hours a day dur- 
ing approximately 237 days every 
year. You can readily see how 
the real estate broker, selling 
houses which are _ supposedly 
healthy, comfortable, convenient, 
safe and economical places in which 
to live, should be interested in our 
controls. A bit of well spent time 
educating these business men to our 
way of ...inking quickly resulted 
in an endless list of ready pros- 
pects in need of our equipment, 
to help make their houses more 
desirable and salable pieces of 


property. 
We tackled the real estate broker 
along somewhat similar _ lines. 


First we secured positive evidence 
of some fifty homes where our 
equipment had been an important 
factor in makire the sale. Then 


we called on a selected list of de- 
sirable brokers, with our complete 
equipment in a demonstrating case, 
gave them a thorough demonstra- 
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tion of the regulator and sold 
them the idea of placing us on 
their payroll at no pay. Every 
week or so our representatives call 
for their list of prospects, which 
includes both buyers and sellers. 


Small Things Often Influence - 
Big Sales ; 


That a Minneapolis-Honeywell 
regulator in a house creates suffi- 
cient appeal oftentimes to swing 
the sale may sound like a rather 
broad statement. Yet you need 
look no further than magazine and 
newspaper display advertisements 
to learn of the importance that 
prospects attach to minor special 
construction details. In one full- 
page advertisement you note that 
the manufacturer of a line of gas 
ranges uses two-thirds of the 
page to explain a small cooking 
heat regulator installed on the 
range, and crowds the picture and 
details of the range itself in quar- 
ter page space. You turn the pages 
to see an electric refrigerator man- 
ufacturer create prospect appeal 
through a small contrivance which 
at the touch of the hand regulates 
freezing speed. For the time he 
forgets virtually all the other im- 
portant salable features of his re- 
frigerators. After “merging” with 
the real estate brokers, again I 
called my field executives into a 
huddle. When our heads emerged 
we found that one of the largest 
furnace manufacturers was an ideal 
prospect for a friendly merger. 

We meet a condition, in the early 
spring months, that slows our 
business down by half. We en- 
counter six to eight bad weeks in 
which the chirp of the robins ap- 
pears to interest prospects more 
than regulating next year’s heat. 
Something had to be done about it. 
So we did it. 

The Government tells us that for 
every one-eighth inch of soot in 
the smoke pipe and chimney, the 
efficiency of the home heating sys- 
tem depreciates 28 per cent. So 
we decided on free furnace and 
flue cleaning with every installa- 
tion made during the period when 
our business usually takes a slump. 
Since the passing of the chimney- 
sweep, no one ever thinks of clean- 
ing out the chimney, particularly 
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“What interests people 
—and Why” 


WANT to look deep into the 
minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people? 


—want a new “slant” on the urges, 
instincts, emotions and motives of 
the great American public? 


—then read “What Interests People 
—and Why,” an unusual booklet by 
Morrill Goddard, famouseditor,who 
attracts and holds the attention of 
more than 5,600,000 families every 
week. It’s an eye-opener, a mind- 
opener. 


We'll gladly send you a copy, with our 
compliments—just mail the coupon. 


THE MERICAN 
= EWEEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 








seme met : The American Weekly 24 
Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 9 East 40th Street, 
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since they build them even too 
small for Santa Claus to slide 
down. 

The only high-pressure vacuum 
chimney cleaning equipment that I 
know of is patented and controlled 
by this one furnace manufacturer. 
Smaller equipments are available, 
but the cost involved for completely 
covering our area is prohibitive. 
The furnace manufacturer referred 
to, in addition to manufacturing a 
very popular warm air furnace, 
sells furnace cleanings to home 
owners, regardless of the type or 
make furnace they own. This con- 
dition was ideal for our purpose. 

We sell regulators to the better 
class of home owners—the people 
who, once they have their furnace 
cleaned, would undoubtedly want 
this service continued year in and 
year out. We also are in position 
to find many homes in need of 
furnace cleaning which already 
have our regulator, or are not go- 
ing to purchase this year; and 
also home owners thinking of pur- 
chasing new furnaces. These facts 
were of interest to the furnace 
manufacturer. 

I shall not disclose the nature 
of this friendly merger other than 
that we got together on a plan that 
is slowly taking the dips out of our 
sales curve and, incidentally, open- 
ing up many new furnace cleaning 
accounts for our friend, the furnace 
manufacturer. 

The bulk of our business natu- 
rally comes from going after it in 
the most thorough and tried 
methods known to us. However, 
thousands of dollars worth of busi- 
ness every month is directly trace- 
able to these friendly mergers with 
reputable manufacturers, sales or- 
ganizations and merchants reach- 
ing the same market as ourselves. 

More and more as you glance 
over current advertising do you 
observe evidence of these friendly 
mergers. A bearing manufacturer, 
in expounding the merits of his 
product, will list the names of 
popular cars so equipped. A drug 
store will offer you a group pur- 
chase of safety razor, shaving 
cream and a lotion at a price lower 
than the cost of each article pur- 
chased singly. Yet each article 


thus offered is made by a different 
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manufacturer, having no financial 
interest in the makers of the other 
products offered with his. 

While engaged in merchandising 
a popular make washing machine, 
some years past, I discovered that 
a well-known brand of laundry 
soap turned out a faster and cleaner 
washing when used in our ma- 
chine than other soaps. This in- 
formation was forwarded to the 
soap manufacturer in question, who 
immediately offered free cases of 
soap to all dealers demonstrating 
our machine. Later he litho- 
graphed the washing machine on 
his soap cartons and offered other 
inducements to our dealer and sales 
organization. 

The amount of business forth- 
coming from these friendly mergers 
must not be over-estimated, nor too 
much expected from the organiza- 
tions offering their voluntary ser- 
vices to your cause. They must 
be organized with a purely un- 
selfish interest, and will not prove 
successful unless both parties will 
benefit equally. 

It’s a far cry from rug weaving 
to vacuum cleaner manufacturing. 
Yet here are two household neces- 
sities that ultimately become in- 
separable so far as the housewife 
is concerned, and I wonder what’s 
being done about it. My wife re- 
cently purchased an oriental rug 
from a large department store that 
also sells a line of electric vacuum 
cleaners. The old vacuum cleaner 
at our house didn’t take to the new 
rug very affectionately owing to 
its weight and long nap. With 
no friendly merger existing be- 
tween the rug and vacuum cleaner 
departments at this particular de- 
partment store, we naturally pur- 
chased from the first vacuum 
cleaner dealer who came after our 
old cleaner and left a new one. 

I repeat, if you should go out of 
business, what organizations other 
than yours would be affected, and 
what are you doing to promote 
their interest in the progress of 
your establishment? 





Robert B. Scheuler, formerly with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., De 
troit, and Prather-Allen £ Heaton, Inc., 
Cincinnati, has joined the Paul S. 
Perry Advertising Company, Cincinnati, 
as a copy writer. 
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Preponderate Preference 


And What It Proves in Washington, D.C. 


Local advertisers know the local market, its conditions 
and how best to cover it. 


Taken as a convincing criterion, the department stores 
in the National Capital used during the year 1 
6,601,606 lines of advertising in THE STAR—Evening 
and Sunday. This is the greatest volume of department 
store advertising reported from 28 metropolitan cities, 
and proves two things— 


That Washington is an advertising-reading community, 
in a market worth cultivating ; 

And that THE STAR alone is sufficient to cover this 
field—for these 6,601,606 lines of advertising used by the 
department stores represents 3,676,959 lines more advertis- 
ing of this class than was carried during the same period 
by all four of the other Washington papers combined. 


Write our Statistical Department for 
any information you need regard- 
ing the Washington, D. C., Market. 


Ghe Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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Fight different market authorities agree 


that 


The TRUE Cleveland Market is, as pictured 
here, small and compact, approximately 35 miles 
in radius—not over 1,525,000 in population. 


automobile manufacturer adver- 
tises in every great northeast- 
ern Ohio city is proof positive. 


More and more advertisers are 
learning that The TRUE 
Cleveland Market is all that 
can be reached thru Cleveland 
newspapers. And so— 


In the first five months of 1929 
The PRESS—with 93% of its 
circulation concentrated in The 
TRUE Cleveland Market— 
was the only Cleveland daily 
newspaper to publish more au- 
tomobile advertising than it did 
in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year! 
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A. N. A. Declares Against Paid 


Testimonial Advertising 


Vital Merchandising Topics Are Discussed at Annual Meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers, at its semi-annual 
session held last week at French 
Lick, Ind., put itself on record as 
strongly opposing the use of the 
paid testimonial in advertising. 
Affirmative action, looking toward 
a more literal interpretation of the 
truth in advertising principle, was 
urged upon the association’s mem- 
bers in this resolution: 


Whereas, we believe that advertising 
in order to be lastingly effective and 
profitable must not only be truthful and 
sincere, but must also appear to be, and 

Whereas, this being our belief it na- 
turally follows that we view with dis- 
approval the use of the so-called paid 
testimonial; therefore be it 

Resolved, that our members continue 
carefully to scrutinize their own adver- 
tising from this standpoint and that they 
express this opinion of the association 
on insincere testimonials, gratuitous or 
paid for, at every opportunity. 


This declaration regarding testi- 
monials, which was only one fea- 
ture of a many-sided program in 
which various vital problems of 


the advertising executives were 
fully discussed, had been expected 
ever since the publication in the 
March 21 issue of Printers’ INK 
of a letter to the membership writ- 
ten by Guy C. Smith, advertising 
manager of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and_ president of the asso- 
ciation. Through a coincidence, 
Mr. Smith’s letter appeared along 
with an article by O. C. Harn, 
managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, suggesting 
that initial action leading toward 
the elimination of abuses in this 
direction should properly come 
from the A. N. A., as perhaps the 
country’s most powerful organiza- 
tion of advertisers. 

The adoption of the policy was 
by no means a cut and dried ar- 
rangement. Most of one session 
was given over to a discussion of 
testimonial advertising; and this, 
although not intended that way, 
was something in the nature of a 
debate. The favorable side was 


presented by George S. Fowler, 
vice-president of the Simmons 
Company, and the negative by G. 
Lynn Sumner, president of the G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., New 
York. 

The use of testimonials in con- 
nection with the merchandising of 
Simmons beds is familiar to all 
students of advertising. It was 
only natural, therefore, that Mr. 
Fowler’s presentation should be in 
the nature of a vigorous defense. 

“This is the age of autobiog- 
raphy,” he said in effect. “And 
this same influence is what causes 
newspapers to run so much into 
personalities. People are interested 
in other people—what they are do- 
ing and what they think. It is 
easy to see, then, why personality 
advertising is one of the strongest 
and best forms of advertising.” 

Mr. Fowler, in answering the 
question as to what requirements a 
testimonial advertisement should 
meet that it might consistently be 
used by a high-class firm such as 
his, referred to a standard sug- 
gested at a previous session by 
Clarence D. Newell, president of 
the Newell-Emmett Company, of 
New York, which he expressed in 
the form of this question: “Do 
the advertiser and the agent be- 
lieve in this advertisement them- 
selves?” 

“In other words,” Mr. Fowler 
said, “the advertiser who uses 
testimonials should place an abso- 
lute ban upon anything that is un- 
fair, untruthful or in bad taste. I 
believe in testimonial advertising 
only when it is true, in good form, 
interesting and productive. With 
this sort of standard, personalities 
can be used properly and profit- 
ably; and failure to use them, in 
some lines of merchandise, would 
be to ignore one of the most fruit- 
ful methods of creating and in- 
creasing consumer acceptance.” 

At this point, Mr. Harn, a 
former president of the associa- 
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tion, who was attending the con- 
vention as a guest, was given the 
privilege of the floor to ask a 
question. Harking back to his 
Printers’ INK article referred to 
above, he wanted to know what 
was going to be done to bar out 
the “unfair and untruthful” as 
suggested by Mr. Fowler. Just so 
long as this sort of thing was per- 
mitted to continue, he held, the 
good name and effectiveness of all 
advertising would have to suffer. 
Mr. Fowler suggested, in reply, 
that the corrective measures, if 
any, would necessarily have to be 
applied by the individual advertis- 
ers themselves. 

Mr. Sumner was inclined to 
agree with Mr. Fowler as to the 
attractiveness, readability and hu- 
man interest of .good personality 
copy. Nevertheless, the use of this 
kind of copy had many elements 
of danger, he said. 

“When advertising is read and 
not believed,” he said, “it is largely 
wasted. And this is why the per- 
sonality element should be handled 
with the most scrupulous care. The 
evil of the proposition is that no 
matter how unquestioned the in- 
tegrity of the advertiser may be, 
no matter how good his intentions, 
when he uses the personality ele- 
ment he thereby opens the way for 
skepticism. It is not sufficient that 
advertising merely be true; it must 
also appear to be true. If it is 
true and not believed, then the ef- 
fect on sales is just as bad as if it 
were untrue.” 

It was with this sort of back- 
ground that the resolution came up 
for action. Significantly enough, 
those who spoke out most vigor- 
ously in its favor were members 
who, in another day, would have 
been frowned upon as “patent 
medicine” men—men such as A. T. 
Preyer, of the Vick Chemical 
Company, Lee H. Bristol, of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, and 
others. 

“Some of the present-day users 
of testimonial advertising,’ Mr. 
Preyer said, “are where adver- 
tisers in our group were twenty 
years ago. Our testimonials are 


now absolutely truthful, and they 
are not paid for. How many other 
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users of this type of copy can say 

as much? This is the kind of 4 
vertising that is dangerous unless 
it is handled with the most meticu- 
lous care. The association should 
take a positive stand which will be 
a helpful guide not only to our 
own membership but to advertisers 
in general.” 

Another important subject which 
attracted the association’s attention 
is the bill passed by the United 
States Senate last week providing 
for the fifteenth decennial census. 
The bill now goes to the House 
where, according to certain speak- 
ers at the meeting, it may en- 
counter some rough sledding on 
account of the effect its reappor- 
tionment provisions may have upon 
the House membership. A resolu- 
tion was adopted urging all adver- 
tisers to bring all possible proper 
pressure to bear upon their Con- 
gressmen to pass this bill. The 
association’s interest in it comes 
from the fact that, if passed, it 
will make possible a census of dis- 
tribution on a national basis that is 
comparable to an experimental 
census of distribution made last 
year in eleven cities. 

A telegram from Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, showing how vital this na- 
tional survey is to business, was 
read to the meeting. He wired: 


If the bill which is now before Con- 
gress authorizing the next decennial 
census should become a law it will pro- 
vide among other things for a national 
census of distribution. This would be 
the first time that an attempt has been 
made in this or any other country to 
take a comprehensive nation-wide cen- 
sus of the distributive agencies. 

The information compiled in such a 
census should be of invaluable assis- 
tance to the advertising profession. In 
the first place, it would furnish us with 
information as to the wholesale and re- 
tail volume of business by localities and 
by trades. No reliable information 

ong this line is available at the present 
time. It would also provide detailed 
information as to aa number of out- 
lets for merchandise kinds of busi- 
ness and by volume oY business, which 
would furnish a very significant indi- 
cation of the markets for particular 
products. 

Unfortunately it will not be possible 
in such census to get as much detail 
on the distribution of individual prod- 
ucts as many of us would like. The 
reason for this is that the average re- 
tailer does not have records which would 
enable him to furnish that information 
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The last word in equipment 
and plenty of elbow room 
to work in helps make 
Bundscho typography the 
beautiful work it is, but we 
have a hunch the biggest 
reason is we just naturally 
love the smell of printer’s ink 





J]. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 
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to the census enumerator. However, 
the census will give considerable in- 
formation on the volume of business 
by classes of commodities and it is 
roposed to secure more detailed in- 
ormation from selected dealers as to 
the volume of business on individual 
commodities and individual lines. This 
should give us much more information 
than is at present available and should 
assist in measuring the market for such 
items. 

The sample censuses of distribution 
taken in eleven cities some two years 
ago have thrown a great deal of light 
upon many problems of distribution. 
As a matter of fact, they have opened 
our eyes to many problems which we 
did not know existed before. The same 
would undoubtedly be true of a national 
census which would be very much more 
comprehensive than the sample studies. 
Marketing and distribution are chang- 
ing so rapidly that we are in urgent 
need of more statistical information in 
order to guide these changes in con- 
structive directions. It is believed that 
the census of distribution, if authorized, 
will provide the funds for a large 
amount of constructive work in the field 
of marketing and advertising. 


The program of the meeting was 
built upon original lines. Instead 
of following the ordinary method 
of getting speakers first and then 
laying out the theme of the con- 
vention in accordance with the sub- 
jects they wanted to talk about, 
the subjects were selected first. 
Under the chairmanship of Stuart 
Peabody, of The Borden Sales 
Company, Inc., the program com- 
mittee canvassed the entire mem- 
bership of the association to ascer- 
tain what specific matters they 
would like to hear discussed. Out 
of the great mass of suggestions 
thus produced, certain topics that 
received the largest number of 
“votes” were chosen. Then a 
canvass was made to secure cap- 
able speakers who would talk 
along the lines suggested. The 
result was that, in place of the 
usual arbitrarily formed keynote, 
the sessions were devoted exclu- 
sively to shop talk—the program, 
however, being administered in a 
formal manner and not left at all 
to chance. 

One of the outstanding addresses 
was by R. H. Grant, vice-president 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, who talked on “The New 
Responsibility of the Advertising 
and Sales Executive.” Mr. Grant 
insisted that “I shall not say a 
word if there is a reporter in the 
room.” A Printers’ INK repre- 
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sentative heard the address, but, of 
course, must keep faith with the 
officers of the association and Mr. 
Grant. Hence his address will not 
appear in these columns until he 
has had an opportunity to revise 
the Stenotype report sent to him 
by the association. 

Another innovation in program- 
making was the opening of the 
convention with a series of group 
meetings. The advertising depart- 
ment administration group was 
presided over by William H. Hart, 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. A. T. Hugg, of the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, directed 
the building material group; Rob- 
ert F. Wood, of 
Company, the direct-mail group; 
A. T. Preyer, Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, the drug products group, and 
Paul B. West, the National Carbon 
Company, the window display 
group. These meetings were purely 
informal and the discussion in all 
cases was profitable. 


What the Drug Group Talked 
about at Its Meeting 


The discussions in the drug 
group show the importance of the 
topics brought up. The drug prod- 
ucts people, for example, decided 
that the national advertiser should 
not favor co-operative advertising 
propositions from retailers, jobbers 
or chains unless exclusive agency 
propositions were involved. They 
decided also that the remedy for 
dealer indifference and other short- 
comings is to apply more and still 
more to national advertising—go- 
ing direct to the consumer and thus 
influencing the dealer through the 
resulting pressure that is brought 
to bear on him. 

Associated with Mr. Peabody in 
the preparation of the program 
were: W. A. Grove, Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Inc.; Allan 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation; W. 
H. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc.; H. F. Barnes, 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company; Seward John- 
son, Johnson & Johnson; Col. Gil- 
bert H. Durston, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc.; V. C. Cutts, Associ- 
ated Apparel Industries, Inc.; R. 
W. Blair, Simmons Company; 
H. K. Longaker, Jewel Tea Co., 
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Two Canadian Offices 


for the better service 
of our clients 


HE service of Lord & Thomas and Logan is now 

extended to Canada by the acquisition of two 
Canadian Branches, one located at 67 Yonge Street, 
Toronto,and the other at 1434 St.Catherine Street W., 
Montreal. 


William Findlay, of Toronto, is in charge of our 
operations in Canada. He has become a Director and 
a Vice President of Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


Mr. Findlay and his associates bring to us a long 
and successful experience in Canadian advertising. 
Through a number of important contacts with Amer- 
ican firms doing business in the Dominion they have 
achieved an outstanding reputation in the sphere of 
international advertising. 

These new Canadian connections enable us to offer 
our clients a thorough and intimate knowledge of the 
Dominion, the viewpoints of its various peoples, the 
conditions which prevail in its markets, and the cov- 
erage and quality of its advertising mediums. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan, in Canada, is serving 
the following advertisers: 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS, LIMITED . . . Toronto 
Copper, Brass and Bronze 

CITIES SERVICE COMPANY . . . . . .« .~ Toronto 

All Products 919d 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET.CO. . . . . . Toronto 

All Products ] 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION . . New York 115 

Trade Promotion 

DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE . Ottawa 

Income Tax Each 
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DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF pA: Nats COMMERCE . Ottawa 
1 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, LIMITED ; Toronto 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED > ‘ i Toronto 
Boilers and Radiators 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY bas = al é é . London, Ont. 
Holeproof Hosiery 
THE HOOVER sseeetaey’ LIMITED e : - Hamilton 
Hoover Electric Cleaner 
IMPERIAL VARNISH & COLOR COMPANY ‘ ‘. Toronto 
Flo-Glaze Paints and Varnishes” 
KOTEX COMPANY ‘ Toronto 
Kotex Sanitary Napkins, Kleenex Cleansing Tissues 
ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS F , ‘ Toronto 
Safety Campaign 
ONTARIO EQUITABLE LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED ° é . Waterloo 
Insurance 
OWEN SOUND TRANSPORTATION sees = og te 
Sound, Ontario 
Great Lakes Navigation 
PEPSODENT COMPANY Toronto 
Pepsodent Dentifrice, Scientific ‘Products Company, Gets-It 
PERFECTION GLASS COMPANY . ‘ nl - Montreal 
All Products” 
PETERBOROUGH CANOE ss ecaenly wh 5 5 Peterborough, Ontario 
Power Boats 
PLAYFAIR, PATERSON & COMPANY - 6 - Toronto 
Investment Bankers 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY : ‘ Peterborough 
All Products 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ‘ ; ‘ - New York 
All Products 


THE SIFTON NEWSPAPERS 

Daily Newspapers at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon. Farm Papers at Winnipeg, Regina 
THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 

Daily Newspapers at Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver 


STEWART SCULLY meee -o—= LIMITED . . ° é Toronto 
Investment Bankers 
THOR-CANADIAN COMPANY * ° ‘ T 
Thor Electric Washers” eins 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY . i ‘ - Montreal 
All Products 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine St, W. 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete advertising agency, self con- 
tained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest 
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Inc.; Walter S. Rowe, The Estate 
Stove Company; Hal Johnson, 
The Wahl Company. 


Merchandising the Na- 
tional Advertising 








W. W. Wachtel, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, and 
P. J. Kelly, advertising manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, discussed the subject of 
merchandising an advertising cam- 
paign to produce the maximum 
amount of reader interest. 

Mr. Wachtel, speaking from the 
standpoint of a product with gen- 
eral distribution, told about how 
he dramatized a new wax wrapper 
for packages of biscuits in a way 
that increased sales enormously. 

Certain customers had com- 
plained that some of the crackers 
seemed to have certain odors that 
came from association with other 
grocery store products. The water- 
tight wax wrapper on the pack- 
ages was the result. No odors 
could penetrate it and the mer- 
chandise was kept fresh and in the 
same condition that it left the fac- 
tory. But how was the package to 
be merchandised? The company’s 
salesmen took it into stores and 
met with little response. 

“At this point,’ Mr. Wachtel 
related, “we equipped our sales- 
men with little dishpans in each of 
which was a package of the bis- 
cuits and a little paraffin duck 
floating around in the water. The 
dealers of course remembered all 
about water running off a duck’s 
back and they got the idea in a 
hurry. These dishpans soon were 
made parts of window displays. In 
some windows we had live ducks 
swimming around the wrapped 
packages. You would be aston- 
ished if I told you how the sales 
jumped. 

“This is what I call mass selling 
over the heads of retailers. Drama- 
tize the message, appeal to the 
salesman’s emotions and he will 
talk your advertising to the dealer 
in a natural way that the dealer 
cannot resist. Our salesmen talk 


our advertising because we make 
it interesting.” 
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At q recent sales meeting Mr. 
Wachtel had occasion to tell the 
salesmen about a new lemon bis- 
cuit the company had brought out. 
He had the biscuits produced right 
on the platform and distributed to 
the men—with, of course, a lot of 
dramatization. They went out and 
enthusiastically sold the product. 

Mr. Kelly, speaking about a 
product with restricted distribu- 
tion, told how his company is 
sending a fleet of automobiles 
across the country equipped with 
Goodrich tires. This is the so- 
called “Silver Fleet” that is now 
being advertised in magazines and 
newspapers. 

As the Silver Fleet goes across 
the country and receives its official 
greetings from mayors, governors 
and what not, its progress is 
chronicled in a series of magazine 
advertisements with which there 
are district and regional newspaper 
hook-ups. 


“Don't be afraid of news in- 


your copy,” Mr. Kelly advised. 
“You may mention the product 
only indirectly but this may be the 
very best advertising after all.” 





Talking Movies 
and Their Place in Mod- 
ern Merchandising 





P. L. Thomson, of the Western 
Electric Company, speaking at the 
association’s formal dinner, de- 
clared that the talking movie pic- 
ture as a forceful aid to the selling 
of goods has definitely arrived and 
must be considered. He believes 
that its commercial use will, in 
time, be even greater than that de- 
signed for entertainment purposes. 

“Through the use of this great 
modern invention,’ Mr. Thomson 
said, “it is possible and practicable 
to dramatize a product and a sales 
message to consumers and sales- 
men in a way that a year or two 
ago would be beyond our wildest 
dreams. Portable projection. ma- 
chinery has been invented, making 
it easy and inexpensive to produce 
these talking films in any place 
where electrical power is available. 
You people who have been some- 
what disgusted with talking movies 
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Reason number one: 


Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 
Read FOREST AND STREAM 


Years ago, Hy. S. Watson painted his first outdoor maga- 
zine cover. Since that time his work has become familiar 
to every sportsman in America. Today he is the outstand- 
ing artist in the outdoor field. 


Mr. Watson possesses a thorough knowledge of hunting, 
fishing, camping and wild life which is reflected in his 
convincing and lifelike canvases. 


In line with its sincere endeavor to give its readers the 
very best the field has to offer, the Clayton Management at 
once procured Mr. Watson’s services and now this famous 
artist paints covers exclusively for FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Successful ai 


MORE THAN Ofition 


The Meredith Publis pany, 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK .... CHICAGO . .. . ST.LOM. gan: 


-H Club Work 


HE 4-H Club Work is a part of the gen- 

eral extension program for creating and 
maintaining interest among farm boys and 
girls in better agriculture and high living 
standards. The program is sponsored by 
agricultural colleges. In carrying out this 
work each state enjoys the cooperation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 











Successful Farming was the pioneer in secur- 
ing financial and educational support for 4-H 
Club Work. This support not only includes 
loans to farm boys and girls, but scholar- 
ships, short course trips to agricultural col- 
leges, and a generous part of the editorial 
content of Successful Farming in promoting 
interest among boys and girls. 


The boy and girl in the poster used by the 
National Committee of Boys and Girls Club 
Work, are Allen Keating and his sister Cath- 
erine. Both were beneficiaries of the Suc- 
cessful Farming loan fund. 
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OfiLLION CIRCULATION 


lis pany, Des Moines, Iowa 
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must not blame the film; the re- 
sponsibility is with the machinery 
that produces it. The highest class 
portable equipment soon will be 
available; sales managers can use 
it in taking their messages to sales 
conventions, and the consuming 
public can be reached in the same 
way.” 

Mr. Thomson illustrated his re- 
marks by showing a talking film 
recently produced by the Stude- 
baker Corporation. This is a 
highly dramatic presentation of the 
producing, testing and running of 
automobiles. Shop scenes that 
otherwise would be prosaic and 
tiresome are given real theatrical 
power. Thrilling scenes from 
Studebaker’s testing grounds are 
shown, as is also one of the 
famous 30,000 mile races of stock 
models of Studebaker cars which 
are held to test them for speed, 
endurance and other qualities. 
A. R. Erskine, president of the 
corporation, makes an address; old 
employees of the company are in- 
troduced. The machinery making 
the cars can be heard as well as 
seen. 

“No sales convention of tomor- 
row,” Mr. Thomson predicted, 
“will be complete and thoroughly 
modern unless it utilizes the talk- 
ing movie. These films can be 
taken to district and _ sectional 
meetings and the message pre- 
sented with a force that could not 
be obtained even if the salesmen 
were to visit the factory.” 





How to 
Use Test Copy to Fore- 
cast Results 





Max Enelow, vice-president of 
the Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, spoke in place of 
E. T. Gundlach, president of that 
organization, who could not be 
present. Mr. Enelow discussed 
ways and means of testing copy, 
using mail-order advertising as his 
general theme. He advanced 


some ideas that seem to overturn 
some of the commonly accepted 
principles. 

“For example,” he said, “the 
first advertisement of any mail- 
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order presentation pays the best. 
The expert mail-order advertiser 
has only a vague idea about cumu- 
lative effect.” 

He took issue with an idea ad- 
vanced by Mac Martin, president 
of the Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, in a recent 
Printers’ INK article (although 
he did not mention Mr. Martin by 
name) that large space is better 
per se than small space even 
though it cannot be used as fre- 
quently. 

“Use the smallest space that will 
effectively present your proposi- 
tion,” Mr. Enelow advised. “This 
may be large or small as the case 
may be, and no set rule can govern 
it. When a mail-order advertiser 
uses large space he does so because 
he wants increased volume; and of 
course this is worth while even 
though he thus pays a higher price 
per inquiry. 

“Copy pulls in proportion to the 
size of the advertisement. If you 
put a 420-line advertisement on a 
700-line page that is otherwise 
made up out of editorial matter, 
how much effect do you get? It 
pulls only about 420 lines’ worth 
and not 700 lines as some people 
think.” 

Lee H. Bristol asked Mr. Ene- 
low this question: 

“Suppose you have a product 
that is in daily use and for which 
the demand varies on a dromedary 
curve and the weight of the adver- 
tising is applied evenly. Should 
this advertising be applied un- 
evenly so as to.smooth out the 
curve?” 

“Advertising is effective in pro- 
portion to the reading it gets,” was 
the speaker’s reply. “You should 
advertise when the consumer’s re- 
sponse is greatest—or when the 
reading of the advertisement is 
greatest.” 


Radio Advertising: 
How to Use It 


One entire session of the conven- 
tion was devoted to radio advertis- 
ing—something that would have 
been unthinkable even two years 
ago. Lee H. Bristol, of the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, who presided 
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Get in on Graphic Growth 









ON MARCH 3ist the Eve- 
ning Graphic reported to the 
Government a circulation of 
351,389 — a gain of 55,744 
over previous six months. 


Alert Advertisers 


quick to sense this trend to 
the Graphic made possible a 


Do 7 
GAIN 


in advertising lineage for 


April 1929 over April 1928. 





HIS GAIN of more than 100,000 
lines places the Graphic first 
in percentage of gain and second 
in actual lineage gained, among 
all New York Newspapers, for 


of both than any other New 
York evening newspaper; 
month after month, it gains 
more in circulation than some 
of its contemporaries can gain 


April. That is what happens when in ten years; 
alert advertisers getdowntofun- ...that the Graphic circulation 
damentals and realize: of 351,389 is equal to the total 


... that circulation is still the first growth of the number of fam- 





and last yardstick of adver- 
tising value; 


...that the evening newspaper 


to the family at home is still 
the essence of efficiency and 
the backbone of volume; 

.. that volume is still the corner- 
stone of profit; 

. thatthe ultimate hope of eve 
advertising dollar is grow’ 
and progress—and 


... thatthe Graphic delivers more 


ilies in the New York market 
for the last ten years; 


.. that without the Graphic the 


total evening newspaper circu- 
lation reaches less thanthe 1919 
market in family population; 


.. that there’s food for thought— 


and profits for the ALERT, in 
a newspaper which can attain 
second place in the evening 
field— in less than five years; 


.. that a rising market is the 


order of the day. 


NEW YORK EVENING GRAPHIC 


Grow WITH THE GRAPHIC 
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Week-day advertisers 


eare about 


Sunday circulation 


F YOUR ona reader takes two or 

more papers dai 7 and continues only 
one of them on Sunday, does that concern 
you? Of what significance is a constant 
seven-day circulation if you don’t use the 
seventh day? 

It’s extremely significant to any advertiser 
who wants to strike home in the Boston 
market. 

Here are seven daily papers. Three of them 
carry the bulk of the advertising. All three 
have large daily circulations. On Sunday, in 
Metropolitan Boston, one of the three loses 
a third of its daily readers; another loses 
nearly two-thirds. The remaining paper— 
the Globe—holds its week-day audience 
practically intact on Sunday. 

If Sunday circulation is largely home cir- 
culation, which of these three papers is the 
established home paper of Boston? 

Boston merchants long since answered 
this question to their own satisfaction. To- 
day they are using 48% more space in the 
Globe, seven days a week, than in any other 
Boston newspaper. They have to reach the 
home. Don’t you? 


The Boston 








Juni 
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| ieenagd appeal was built into 
this newspaper from the be- 
ginning. 
Thirty-five years ago the Globe 
published the first woman’s page 
7 in American journalism. This has 
become a Household Department 
with tens of thousands of constant readers. 

With its larger staff, the Globe gathers and 
prints more local and suburban news than 
any other Boston paper. 

The Globe’s sport pages are closely fol- 
lowed throughout New England and quoted 
throughout the country. 

School news is most complete. Religious 
news covers all denominations. 

Financial and general news is ample for 
Boston’s substantial business men. And al- 
ways the Globe is free from bias in politics. 























O* course you can “reach” many Boston 
homes without the Globe. But to do a 
real selling job in the majority of homes in 
this trading area where average family wealth 
is $9000, the Globe has become essential. 
Get all the facts. Mail the coupon for a free 
copy of our booklet, ““Boston—4th Market.” 














over that session, brought out the 
interesting fact that whereas radio, 
a short time ago, was something 
feared by the advertiser, there are 
now forty-five members of the 
association using it, investing in 
that medium alone in excess of 
$8,000,000 annually. This invest- 
ment, he emphasized, was purely 
supplementary and did not in any 
way displace other mediums. 

The addresses at the radio ses- 
sion were given by O. H. Caldwell, 
editor of Radio Retailing, and by 
Roy S. Durstine, first vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. Mr. Durstine’s talk appears 
in part elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Caldwell, after giving some 
technical data as to the effect of 
wave length allocation upon radio 
advertising, undertook to tell the 
members how he should proceed 
if he were an advertiser and 
wanted to use this medium. 

In the first place he would find 
out how much popular good-will a 
station has. While a member of 
the Federal Radio Commission he 
helped to take a mail vote on the 
popularity of stations, and he said 
it was almost uncanny to note the 
consistency with which certain 
stations stood out as the best liked 
no matter in what section the vote 
was taken. An advertiser, there- 
fore, could take up a voting test in 
a restricted section and be sure 
that the results he obtained would 
be an accurate indication of the 
sentiment in the whole district he 
desired to reach. 

“In the second place,” he said, 
“T should investigate the station’s 
power and the excellence of its 
technical equipment. Power is 
paramount; without good equip- 
ment the very best of programs 
can fall short in their effect. 

“And then it is necessary that 
the radio advertising be tied up 
directly with the printed advertis- 
ing. Radio is in no sense a substi- 
tute for space in publications; but 
it is a most effective help in mak- 
ing it more effective. 

“Another thing I. should insist 
upon would be that the announcer 
limit to only a few seconds his talk 
about my product. Nothing will 
kill a fine program so inevitably as 
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too long a presentation regarding 
the advertiser or what he has to 
sell. When there is too much di- 
rect advertising, the listener can 
find it very easy to tune in on 
some other station; and this is ex- 
actly what he will do in a hurry.” 





Business Paper Editors Make 
1929 Awards 


The Associated Business Papers annual 
medal for outstanding editorial service in 
1928-29 was awarded to Testile World 
at the meeting on June 3 of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
held at Washington, D. C. The award 
was presented to Textile World for its 
contribution toward the expansion and 
success of the rayon industry. 

_ Honorable mention under the classifica- 
tion for outstanding editorial service was 
given to Electrical Merchandising, The 
Foundry and Motor World Wholesale. 

First award for best article, series of 
articles, or news report, was presented 
to Flint Garrison, editor of Pie Dry- 
goodsman, now The National Dry Goods 
Reporter, for a series of ten articles 
on “An Opportunity for a New Whole- 
sale Service?’ Second award went to 
N. A. Bowers, Pacific Coast editor of 
Engineering News-Record, for his news 
report on the St. Francis Dam catas- 
trope. Third award was presented to 
. O, Dahl, service manager of the Ahrens 

ublications, for a series of two articles 
on “Selling Public Hospitality,” which 
appeared in Restaurant Management. 





New Accounts for McCarty 
Agency 

Scully Bros., Inc., manufacturer of 
evistion p nen mole — Fn ge Electric 
elder Company, welding equipment, 
and the Pro-Grips Sleneiatesion ¢ Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of a moulded golf 
club sip all of Los Angeles, have 
laced their advertising accounts with 
© McCarty Company, Los Angeles 
advertising agency. 


G. G. Taylor with Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick 


George G. ‘Taylor has joined the staff 
of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as director 
of research. For the last four years 

has been research manager of the 
William Green Company and previously 
was production manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 








Dairy Products Account ‘to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The J. Walter Thompson Com: has 
been appointed to direct the rertising 
account of Foremost Dairy Products, 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., of which J. C. 
Penney is irman of the and 
Dr. Burdette G. Lewis is president. 
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DEACON FALLS RUBBER NHOE 





RECOGNITION! 


Seldom in publishing history has a 
magazine gained so quickly such 
widespread »recognition from fore- 
most agenciés and national advertis- 
ers as has The Open Road for Boys. 


















Among our most valued accounts is 
the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
placed: by Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., whose knowledge of 
the juvenile market is unsur- 
passed. Other important adver- 
tisers using The Open Road for 
Boys are Remington Arms, 
Winchester, Carter Pen, Smith 
Bros., Corona Typewriters, 
Goodrich Rubber, Hood Rub- 
ber, Shinola, Wrigley, etc., etc. 


The Open Road for Boys, 
fastest growing of all boys’ 
magazines, is an outstand- 
ing medium _ absolutely 
vital to any advertiser in- 
terested in the boy 
market. 


In Advertising There Is No Substitute for Good Results 


sRoAp” BOYS 


WAGAZINE 
L.S.GLEASON Advertising~ “Act. 
ee 
130 Newbury $t. Boston, Aass. 


“This Advertisement is number 8 of a series” 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


We Boldly Predicted 500 Inquiries 








Three weeks later the 
advertiser wrote: ‘1200 
inquiries already.” 


This was the experience of the 
Tillman Survey of Boston. 


TIME says: “Key your copy— 
if your product or service is of a 
character to appeal to TIME’s 
readers.” 


Put TIME to the test. 


PULLING-POWER 


VITALITY 





Write the Promotion Manager to tell you how 
accounts such as Babson, Brookmire, Davis Fish, 
Duke Power, Rolls Razor, have pulled in TIME. 
. . « 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


THE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSURES TIMES 
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The Trade Commission Rescinds 


an Important Rule 


Trade Practice Conferences May Now Become More Popular with 
Manufacturers as a Result of This Recent Action 


ON May 29, the Federal Trade 
Commission made the follow- 
ing announcement : 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
has reconsidered and rescinded the 
so-called ‘Clandestine’ trade prac- 
tice conference rule adopted last 
October 

“The rule 
follows: 


in question was as 


That the clandestine violation of any 
of said resolutions, those accepted by 
the Federal Trade Commission merely 
as expressions of the industry as well 
as those approved by said commission, 
shall be deemed unfair methods of com- 
petition. 


“Chairman Edgar A. McCulloch 
dissented to the action of the Com- 
mission.” 

Back of this announcement there 
exists much more than appears on 
the surface. The rescinding of 
this rule is one of the most im- 
portant steps the Commission has 
taken in some time. Its action is 
particularly important to those 
who have held Trade Practice 
Conferences or who contemplate 
doing so. And finally, it would 
seem that the decision to cancel 
the rule represents a distinct vic- 
tory for W. E. Humphrey, of the 
Commission, who has consistently 
fought it. 

In order to comprehend the 
significance of this latest action by 
the Commission it is necessary to 
have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the “clandestine trade 
practice conference rule.” 

The rule was adopted October 
1, 1928. It is concerned solely with 
Trade Practice Conferences. At 
these conferences—which are 
called either at the Commission’s 
instigation or by request of the 
industry itself—the object of the 
meeting is to get the industry 
represented to list those. practices 
which are admittedly unlawful and 
then to agree to avoid these illegal 
practices. 

The conferences, however, also 


have a secondary purpose. This is 
to get those in attendance to draw 
up a separate list of trade prac- 
tices which, while not unlawful, or 
the legality of which has not yet 
been tested, are nevertheless de- 
clared to be uneconomic and de- 
structive. When this second list 
is approved by the Commission, or 
accepted as expressions of the in- 
dustry, members of the industry 
who agree to their adoption are 
expected to abide by them. 

The first type of practice—that 
which is definitely illegal—is 
classed in what the Commission 
calls Group 1 of the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference rules. The second 
type—that which may not be il- 
legal but which is felt to be eco- 
nomically harmful—is called Group 
2. It is the practices in Group 2 
which were affected by the 
“clandestine violation” rule. 

Why did the Commission decide 
to rescind the rule? That question 
is best answered by quotations 
from a talk delivered some time 
ago by Commissioner Humphrey. 
In referring to this rule, Commis- 
sioner Humphrey said: 

“This resolution makes an act, 
not in itself unlawful, an unfair 
method of competition, and if such 
rule is violated, clandestinely, the 
Commission will attempt to en- 
force an order to cease and desist 
against the party so violating it. 
It makes unlawful what has here- 
tofore been lawful. 

“There has been quite a wide- 
spread feeling that the effect of 
this resolution will largely injure, 
if not completely destroy, the 
Trade Practice Conference system. 
It has alarmed business. Several 
lawyers have already advised their 
clients to keep out of conferences 
as long as the Commission main- 
tains its present attitude. 

“Under this resolution, the clan- 
destine violation of a rule adopted 
by a:conference and approved by 
the Commission becomes unlawful, 
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although the practices prohibited 
by it are now lawful. 

“This action creates a new legis- 
lative body. It gives to acts of 
private citizens, when approved by 
the Commission, all the force and 
dignity of Congressional enact- 
ment. 

“It makes the clandestine viola- 
tion of a private contract an un- 
fair method of competition. It 
makes what is a lawful practice in 
one industry, unlawful in another. 

“It makes it lawful for those 
who stay out of the conference to 
do certain things that it is unlaw- 
ful for those who join the confer- 
ence to do. It places a premium 
on the ‘bushwhackers’ and pirates 
of business. It gives to those who 
will not approve the action of a 
conference an unfair advantage 
over those who do. 

“The majority (of the Com- 
mission) places great emphasis on 
the word ‘clandestine.’ It is the 
‘clandestine’ violation of the rule 
that they claim makes it unlawful. 
A violation openly is not unlawful. 
Secrecy is the essence of the in- 
quiry. If the Commission issues 
an order against a violator, it will 
be not to cease and desist from 
violating the rule, but to cease and 
desist from clandestinely violating 
_ 

In his dissenting opinion, E. A. 
McCulloch, chairman of the Com- 
mission, said: “The writer is of 
the opinion that the Commission’s 
policy of preventing secret viola- 
tions of trade conference rules is 
not invalid and that it should not 
be abandoned. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties which may arise in 
enforcing the policy, it is not with- 
out value to industries in which 
there is a desire to establish, 
through conference rules, sound 
business practices and to eliminate 
unwholesome ones. The policy is 
at least an adventure which can, if 
pursued, result in no harm to busi- 
ness interests, and on the contrary 
might be helpful.” 

However, the majority of the 
Commission is apparently of the 
opinion that a staid body of this 
sort ought not go adventuring—or, 
if not that, then the majority is 
convinced that the rule has harm- 
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ful possibilities. Consequently, it 
has been rescinded and the Trade 
Practice Conference plan, which 
has shown no signs of inertia 
while the rule was in force, may 
become doubly active now that it 
has been killed. 


A Complete Answer to a Wired 


Request 
McJunxin Apvertistinc Company 
Cuicaco, May 29, 1929. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

want to thank you most apprecia- 
over for the thorough manner in 
whic ZZ, complied with our wired re- 
quest for information on oil-burner ex- 
penditures and promotional appropria- 
tions. 

You certainly covered the inquiry 
with a thoroughness seldom received 
from any publication, and I find that 
I can make up a report on it which 
will be  thoroughl intelligible and 
which will answer the question as com- 
pletely as such a question can be. 

Again let me thank you for the ef- 
fort you placed behind our request. 

H. O. Monrarts, 
Manager, Research Department. 








Irving Rosenbaum with C. 
Ludwig Baumann 


Irving Rosenbaum has joined C. 
Ludwig Baumann & Company, New 
York, operating a chain of retail fur- 
niture stores, of which he has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising. For the last several 
ears he has been vice-president of the 
eck Advertising Agency, New York. 
Before entering the advertising agency 
business Mr. Rosenbaum was with the 
New York Times. 





Airplanes Account for 


Baltimore Agency 

The Doyle Aero Corporation, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of two-place high- 
wing airplanes for sport and training 
school use, has d the Th 
Ellis Company, “Baltimore advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Aviation publications will be used 


Appoints Loyd B. Chappell 

The Educational Advertising Company, 
Inc., New 5 Sa ¥ ~ A. ane d B. 
Chappel 1, ‘acific 
Coast re A _ “a John Martin’s 
Book, he Scholastic and Peabody 
School Book Covers. 








A. C. Heller Joins Pittsburgh 


Agency 
Arch C. Heller, semecty with the 
F. Wallis Armed Ketch ‘om: Phila- 
delphia, has etchum, m MacLeod 
& Grove, Lo. Pittsburgh 


agency, as an account executive. 
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“Talk is Cheap’ 


~here’s action 





See! Handle!! Test!!! 
Century Matrices 


eB ee eee eee 
CENTURY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Chicago 


Without obligation send us sample matrix. We § 
will compare it with other mats and decide for 

j ourselves as to its printing reproduction qualifi- | 
cation. 


etaliniiiee 

is Keyed fo 

Meet Youn 
Need 


CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES +s STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES +«- LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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IT TAKES TWOWI 


A birdman who attempted to fly with but one 
wing would never leave the ground. Should 
he lose a wing while in the air he would side- 
slip or spiral to a fatal crash. 


Advertisers who have tried to win the. Boston 
market with but one wing to their advertis- 
ing craft have never made a start, while others 
who discarded one pinion while in full flight 
have cracked up. 


For Boston is unique among great American 
markets. Fourth in size, with a population 
more densely concentrated per square mile 
than any other city except New York, Boston 
offers a market worthy of the mettle of any 
advertising pilot. As a market Boston is dif- 
ferent, not difficult. Through Boston runs a 
line that cleaves the population into two dis- 
tinct groups. This line has been drawn by 
heredity, tradition, environment and personal 
preference. 


Boston’s newspapers represent the view- 
points of one or the other of these two groups. 
No newspaper serves both. A comparison of 
the newspapers themselves will disclose to 
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which group each paper makes its appeal. 
The Herald-Traveler differs from its three 
contemporaries in almost every respect. It 
serves the group that advertisers have found 
to be the backbone of Boston’s buying ca- 
pacity. The other group is reached by the 
other three papers. 


The Herald-Traveler leads all Boston news- 
papers in total advertising lineage. This is 
evidence that Herald-Traveler advertising 
pays dividends proportionally larger in sales 
than other newspapers, and therefore its unit 
of circulation is more valuable to advertisers 


than the unit of circulation of any other Bos- 
ton daily paper. 


There can be but one conclusion—the most 
responsive and most profitable of Boston’s 
two markets is the one served by the Herald- 
Traveler. The balance of the market can be 
reached for the most part by any one of the - 
other newspapers. 
Advertising Representative For seven years the Herald- 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. Traveler has been first in Na- 
250 Park Avenue tional Advertising, including all 
New York, N. Y. financial, automobile and pub- 


914 Peoples Gas Building lication advertising among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 


D-TRAVELER 
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O wonder the Bambino’s so 

chesty this morning! He has 
just pasted the final merit star 
on his health poster—completing 
a perfect month’s record for hot 
cereal breakfasts. 

Everywhere the Cream of 
Wheat Company’s H. C. B. Club 
has captured youngsters’ interest. 
It has won the enthusiastic sup- 
port of mothers, teachers, nutri- 
tional authorities. 

Particularly successful has it 
been among Child Life families, 
7,173 coupon returns in six months, 
from 200,000 circulation, tells you 
how the idea has caught on here! 

The reason, of course, lies in the 


unusual class of readers Child Life 
reaches—modern families with 
good incomes. Averaging 2.4 
children! ~ 

You'll find many other out- 
standing products advertised here 
regularly. Wheatena, Quaker Oats 
for example. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, Ovaltine, Postum, too. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
Brer Rabbit Molasses, Royal 
Baking Powder, Add-a-Pearl, 
Santa Fe, Northern Pacific. 

Your agency can tell you why 
any product that families buy 
goes over so well in Child Life. 
Or write direct for all the facts— 
to 536 8. Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp M¢Natiy & Company 
Publishers 
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Batting average: 1.000 
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Making Advertising Capital of the 


Crime 


Wave 


Lock Manufacturer Uses Testimonials with Reverse English to Get 
Newspaper Headline Appeal 


\ HETHER or not there actu- 
ally is a crime wave is a 
question of purely academic im- 
portance. The fact is that the pub- 
lic thinks there is a crime wave 
and what the public thinks is of 
vastly greater importance to the 
advertiser than vociferous discus- 
sion —s < by re- 
formers and police com- 
missioners. EXTRA 
Because of this pub- 


DAILY DEFENDER 


a luck, did ya say? Tough LOCK, 
sez I.” 


Priceless protection, certain security, 
eace of mind are yours with Segal 
urglar-proof locks between you and 
dishonesty. A twist of the key or a 
turn of the knob joins door and jamb 
with an unbreakable erip . « stronger 
than the door itself. ey cannot be 
jimmied, forced or pried open. Yet for 


SEGALOCK 


eee 
a 





lic belief, the Segal 
Lock & Hardware Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of 
Segal Locks, has been 
using a crime wave ap- 
peal in its advertising 
to the consumer and a 
clevér adaptation of this 
appeal in its announce- 
ments to dealers. 

The company, in cast- 
ing about for an effec- - 
tive copy angle, hit upon 
an idea which capital- 
izes the crime wave 
and, at the same time, 
uses the current vo 
of the testimonial—but 
with an unusual reverse 
twist. 

The first advertise- 





Published in the interests of SEGALOCK Dealers throughent the World 


BIG REWARD FOR DEALERS 


Who cash in on SEGALOCK Advertising! 













NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


THE STOR) 
TO COAST 
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picture of the toughest 




















looking individual ever 


seen off the lots of 
Hollywood. (Inciden- 
tally, the man who 


posed for the picture is 
an extremely efficient traffic cop 
who was induced to “make up 
tough” for the purpose). 

“‘Heartbroken’ says prominent 
yegg,” is the headline and beneath 
is the following copy: 

“I’m hangin’ up me jimmy. A 
crook’s life ain’t what it usta be. Last 
night I spots tree juicy ‘jobs’ and no 
cop in sight. .I woiks me way up to 
da doors. And smack! You coulda 
knocked me down wid a fonet war 
one had a Segalock. Ya _couldn’t crac 
one of dem babies wid a pickaxe. 
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This Is the First Page of the Segal Dealer Broad- 
side Which Outlines the New Campaign 


all their brute strength and protection, 
they are modern and attractive front 
door fixtures of solid bronze. Your 
home, garage, store, office or factory de- 
serves Segal protection. 


At the bottom of the aavertise- 
ment is a picture of a Segal Lock 
showing its patented features. 

The next’ advertisement shows 
our friend, the yegg, and has the 
headline, “While you're at the 
movies is he at your door?” Other 
advertisements in the series will 
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use his picture and in several of 
them he is again quoted directly. 

As a variant, the company is 
using fear copy picturing women 
who hear someone at the door or 
a woman who has just found her 
apartment robbed. Still other ad- 
vertisements show a burglar and 
his pal deciding there is no use 
trying to break into a house that 
is guarded by a Segal Lock. 

The result is a campaign which 
is just as up to date as today’s 
newspaper and which ties in ad- 
mirably with the current belief in 
the crime wave. Note, however, 
that ingenuity of appeal is not 
allowed to carry the whole burden. 
Every advertisement has its quota 
of sound selling copy that capital- 
izes on the interest created by the 
ingenious headlines and _illustra- 
tions. 

In merchandising the campaign 
to its dealers the company decided 
to use the crime idea. Recently the 
dealers have been finding in their 
letters from the company a stuffer 
of the cheapest kind of stock on 
which, in illiterate handwriting, is 
the following message: 


dere frend 

As a poisnal faver too me will yu 
watch in yere mail. the Segal Lock 
company is usin my picter an ruinin 
my bisnez. Dere advertizin boigler pruf 
locks all over the countree. Do me a 
faver and stop sellin dem. 

Yours truly 
A. Yecc. 


A few days later the dealers re- 
ceive a broadside, newspaper size, 
with two flaring “Extras” on either 
side of the title, “Segalock Daily 
Defender.” Under “Weather Fore- 
cast” is this: “Hotter and hotter 
for crooks.” In scarehead type, 
printed in red, is the heading, “Big 
Reward for Dealers Who Cash in 
on Segalock Advertising.” The 
main story of the broadside is car- 
ried down into triple deck head- 
lines and on the first page of this 
imitation newspaper are two pic- 
tures, one of them of the famous 
veeg. “‘Your Advertising Will 
Wreck. My Life’ says Notorious 
Crook!” is the heading beneath 


the picture and beneath that is a 
sob sister interview with the crook 
in which he complains that Segal 
Locks are ruining his business. 
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The whole front page is sensational 
and that is what the company 
wanted. 

Inside is a spread showing the 
national campaign and on the back 
page samples of mats and elec- 
tros. 

In addition to this broadside, the 
company has prepared a_ booklet 
which is sent to consumers who 
answer the national advertisements. 
This is called, “Confessions of a 
Crook,” and takes up several pages 
with an apparently inside story 
told by a burglar who reveals how 
he works. Other pages give a his- 
tory of locks, describe the com- 
pany’s product and picture Segal 
Locks for household use. There 
has been an excellent demand for 
this booklet. 





Changes in Curtis Publishing 
Company 


Roy W. Wright, formerly with the 
advertising department of the American 
Radiator Company, New York, and pre- 
yenely with the Meredith Publications, 

Des Moines, has joined the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. He will 
do promotion work on the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

R. T. Tate, formerly with the Curtis 
Publishing Company at Philadelphia, is 
now with the New York office represent- 
ing the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Appoint Green & Van Sant 


Agency 

L. S. Carter & Company, Inc., in- 
vestment bankers, A. Schreter & Sons 
Company. Inc., men’s neckwear, and the 
Gowan Chemical Company. all of Bal- 
timore, have appointed The Green & 
Van Sant Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 





Aircraft Account to Cleveland 
Agency 

The Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, 
Cleveland, airplane manufacturer, has 
appointed The Sweeney & James Com- 
Frets advertising agency of that city, to 

rect its advertising account. Maga- 
zines, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Transfers G. R. Hunter 


G. Richard Hunter, director df pub 
licity of Allied Motor Industries, Inc., 
Chicago, has been transferred to Cleve- 
land as advertising manager of the 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, an 
Allied Motor subsidiary. The central 
publicity bureau for the Allied division 
has been discontinued. 
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“That's my story 
and Ill stiek to it” 























[California New York 
. SANTA —— on UTICA 
DRU 
) IRWINS ] Welch's 
NEN =a . wality—Servece_p, 
ape Nunn-Bush | Biante rece ee 
ase a2 _ ant MEN'S FINE SHOES Peart ang Woman 8 Pear ees 


BiRD & ST LOUIS 
15 Nertn degmnew Street 


Ths is our story, and we'll 
stick to it, because it’s true—just 4,338 of 
these “tie-in” advertisements were pub: 
lished in The Christian Science Monitor 
during January, February, and March, 
1929, all of them telling Monitor readers 
of dealer outlets for products nationally 
advertised in the Monitor during the same 
period. 

One of the reasons why 72 new national 
advertisers began to use the Monitor in the 
same three months. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New Yorx—Detroit—Caicaco—St. Lovuis—Kansas Crry—San Francisco 
Los Anceres—Seatrie—Lonoo \—Panis— Beatin— Florence 
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More than 2,000,000 Net Paid Circul& 


ed horrible weapons of 
destruction? Why rivers 
of blood and tears? Why ghast- 
ly death? Why War? A gleam 
of color catches Soames’ eye... 
and with it comes a gleam of dis- 
covery: “Flags! They couldn't | 
do without them! The Flag! Ter- 
rible thing—sublime and terrible 
—the Flag!” 


LIBERTY makes a departure in 

publishing this new episode of 

the Forsyte Family. It is almost 

twice the length of any shortstory 

hitherto presented in this maga- 

zine. But John Galsworthy is the 

author! That's sufficient cause added to an already impress 
for waiving policy. galaxy of new literary lights 


This contribution by the eminent recently have been featu 
creator of the FORSYTE SAGA, in LIBERTY: Rex Beach, Robe 
chronicle of a book-born family Hichens, John Erskine, |. A. 
whose paper bones seem destined Wylie, M. R. Werner, Michee 
to occupy a permanent niche in the Arlen, JimTully, Don Marqui 


. : : Royal Brown, Louis Josep 
literary gallery, is complete in the Vance, Emil Ludwig, Count H 


June 15th issue of LIBERTY. mann Keyserling, Faith Baldwin) 
The name of John Galsworthy is and others. 
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on Within Five Years 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


Additional features in 
he same issue... 


ol. Theodore Roosevelt presents an- 
ther biographical portrait of the famed 
joosevelts, appearing under the title, 
All in the Family’”’. In this issue he 4 
es of their holidays, family reunions, | Achmed Abdullah 


d sanctified customs. 


chmed Abdullah, familiar LiBerty con- 
ibutor, spins a yarn about two Yankees 
China who rise and fall and rise again. 
whole phenomenon is based on the 
imple fact that Spike Berg and Kitty 
D'Day were Americans...’’ Yes sir! 
mericans!|“’ 


overnor John H. Trumbull is the sub- 

ct of an interview with Richard Car- 
oll, aviation editor. Men of 53 who 
ake up Aying are few... but governors 
Who do that are rarities. Governor 
rumbull was both when his restive na- 


TWO MILLION 
people are buying 
Ligerty C.O.D. from 
\ Weekly for Everybody the newsdealer every 


week... simply be- 


cause they prefer its 
s.. 997% newsdealer. editorial presentations. 
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°° WHAT IT MEANS | T 
TO MARRY A 


CATHOLIC |}: 





for 

was 

or | 

THE Forum has grown by the sheer force of -_ 
its editorial power to command the serious be 
attention of its readers every month. ha 
The article, “What It Means to Marry a stag 
Catholic,” in the June Forum is authentic pee 
and based on experience—but because the we 
Forum is unbiased, it is likely to publish an aig 
answer to this challenge, if a satisfactory an« com 
swer can be found. be 
i Readers feel a natural kinship to the Forum — 


—they agree or disagree—their letters are cruc 
often printed. s 


fin 

All this means that to advertisers the a 

; . gres 

Forum has a meaning different from that of hum 
any other magazine. Only the thinking class “a 
can read the ForuM—it is too modern, too earl 
dynamic, for casual readers. But this means Pa 
that in its area, it is all the more powerful to men 
advertisers. The 
tect 

A large page-size, and two colors in less than i 
page units—are further advantages the Forum Ron 
offers advertisers. the 
and 

teri: 

peri 

Si 

life 

tectt 

and 

alwz 

whi 
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The Economics of “Modern” Art 


Basic Human Instincts Are Not Changing But Our Methods of Expressing 
Them Are 


By Alfred E. Fountain, Jr. 


Of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, 


As near as I can gather, it has 
been the history of all of the 
arts that when a new style or 
method was devised and adopted 
for use into contemporary life, it 
was in answer to some human need 
or desire. I am not, of course, 


Inc. 


upon man’s appreciation of art. 

What is true of the evolution of 
architecture is, with certain excep- 
tions, equally true of music, poetry 
and the lesser arts. Artists have 
created their works, expressive of 
the times in which they lived and 
according to the available facili- 





speaking of strictly modern times 
is em-., 


when art 
ployed by business 
to create a desire, 
but of the earlier 
stages of human 
existence that have 
given birth to what 
we term “period” 
art. The truth of 
this statement be- 
comes evident when 
we look back into 
the history of arch- 
itecture, the first of 
the arts after the 
crude cave pictures. 





HERE is a “modern” art 

which is new and truly 
lasting, asserts Mr. Fountain. 
It is an art which has its 
basis in the new architecture 
which our present-day life 
has demanded. This, in 
turn, is based on the eco- 
nomics of modern life. And 
as it grows and develops, 
Mr. Fountain declares, it 
will be beautiful because it 
will be an interpretation of 
our life, which is a beautiful 


ties. And as each 
new style or method 
was evolved, it 
brought with it the 
groping, experi- 
mental stages in 
which much worth- 
less stuff was pro- 
duced before a tech- 
nique could be de- 
veloped that would 
produce beauty of 
common acceptance. 
The good and beau- 
tiful have stayed 
with us, preserved 








life. 











Step by step, we 


and cherished, while 














find architecture 
recording the advances, the retro- 
gressions and the changes in 
human existence. The battered 
walls of Egyptian architecture de- 
veloped from the necessities of 
early mud _ construction. The 
motifs in the Greek marble build- 
ings carried over from the require- 
ments of earlier wood construction. 
The sophistication of Roman archi- 
tecture was lost in the turmoil of 
the barbarian invasions during the 
Dark Ages, and gave ‘birth to 
Romanesque. This, in turn, with 
the spread of better craftsmanship 
and understanding of available ma- 
terial, developed into that gorgeous 
period we term Gothic. 

So, period by period, we find the 
life of people influencing its archi- 
tecture, and consequently its art 
and decoration. Architecture has 
always been the medium through 
which life has best expressed itself. 
It has also been the medium, when 
developed to its greatest beauty, 
that has had the greatest influence 


much of the ugly 
has been lost, although there is 
still enough of the hideous of 
each period left to remind us of 
the groping efforts toward perfec- 
tion. 

Quite naturally, with human life 
evolving and changing slowly, new 
art was prone to lean heavily on 
old art, trying to keep what was 
good of the old, and add new and 
modern to it while adapting it to 
the needs of the new times. 
we have always had new art with 
us and always will. 

Right now we are either enter- 
ing or are well into the greatest 
period of change in recorded his- 
tory. This is the mechanical age 
with every outlook on life so sud- 
denly different that seemingly the 
past is the past—to be remembered 
only, and with no possible connec- 
tion with today’s existence. 

So much of this new life has al- 
ready been lived, so much written 
of it, that every reader knows what 
I mean. We are being forced into 
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new methods of thinking and act- 
ing whether we like it or not. We 
are right now, or are about to be, 
more “modern” than any other 
age that has gone before. The 
man who does not see this inter- 
preted in his home and business 
life is indeed in a bad way. I 
do not mean that the basic human 
instincts are changing but our 
methods of expressing them are. 
In religion, art and finance, a 
wholly new and different method 
of expression is being forced upon 
us by the conditions of our time. 

As has always been the case, our 
artists, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, architects, and advertising 
agents, are striving to interpret this 
new method of life. The best of 
them admit that they are groping, 
fumbling, striving to produce in 
their chosen medium the interpre- 
tation that will be commonly under- 
stood. The rest, driven by the 
exigencies of commerce, are pro- 
ducing the bizarre, the racuous, the 
incomprehensible, that has disgusted 
most of us with the so-called “mod- 
ern art.” But our true artists, 
working in the realm of pure art, 
unhampered by commercialism, will 
eventually give us a truly beauti- 
ful interpretation of our time, just 
as they have in every other period 
of change in human life. 


Art Will Always Flux and Flow 


Will modern art last? I think 
not, in the exact meaning of this 
question. Nothing as changeable 
and flexible as art can remain sta- 
tionary. It will always flux and 
flow to meet and interpret life. 
And, as our clearest minds admit, 
as yet we have but little “modern 
art” worthy of the title. 

But modern art will last in the 
sense that from now on, as it de- 
velops and changes, it will be more 
and more truly modern and have 
no bearing or reference to the other 
periods of art.that have gone be- 
fore. 

We are through with the old— 
forced away from it by the eco- 
nomic conditions of our life. In 
the generations to come, classic art 
will have no greater than an aca- 
demic significance to stimulate an 
appreciation of the beautiful. It 
is true that there will always be 
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those among us, myself included, 
who will have a great reverence 
for various periods of art, but that 
will be because age lives in retro- 
spect and fears the new and un- 
known. But newer generations, 
looking ahead, will see nothing but 
the necessities of their life, and 
will develop their art to meet those 
necessities. 

It is recorded that modern art 
had its inception fifty years or so 
ago when certain rebellious spirits, 
tired of the old order of things 
(or were they just too lazy to 
master its technique?) decided to 
throw precedent to the winds and 
create something new. Apparently 
their ideals outran their abilities, 
for the idea was taken up by vari- 
ous fanatical groups who led us 
through the stages of impression- 
ism — post - impressionism, cubism 
and the like, down to the fanatics 
of today who insist that angles, 
illegible type and figures that look 
as though they were cut out of 
cardboard constitute ‘modern art. 

It is my belief that modern art 
had its true inception -when the 
exigencies of our present life de- 
manded a new type of building, 
both for residences and for busi- 
ness. This change of type is not 
being brought about by the tenants 
but by the limitations imposed by 
the necessities for economical build- 
ing materials and by local build- 
ing laws. It is my belief, and it 
seems to coincide with many prac- 
tical minds, that buildings of the 
future must be simpler in construc- 
tion than they are today—not 
simpler in that they will be less 
comfortable or less efficient mechan- 
ically, but in the sense that they will 
be more shop-made and less field 
constructed. Labor of all kinds, 
and especially skilled erection labor, 
must be minimized, and machine 
operations substituted. Unless this 
can be accomplished, building costs, 
well on their way now, will become 
prohibitive. This is especially true 
in our tremendous commercial 
buildings and apartments built to 
yield a profit. 

So apparent has this need for 
simplification become within the 
last few years that much has al- 
ready been done to meet it. Man- 
ufacturers of building and decora- 
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IN SPRINGTIME 


Income Is Greater 
Expenses Are Lower 


Mé4Y and June are the peak pro- 
duction months on the dairy 
farm. Dairymen’s League members 
then receive the largest checks of the 
year, yet their fixed expenses are lower. Feed 
bills are lower and the farm furnishes an abun- 
dance of grass. 

Early summer is the psychological time to ap- 
proach the dairy farm families of the “New York 
City Milk Shed.” You will find them alert and 
progressive, interested in everything that makes 
for better home life as well as in farm equipment. 

For quick results, we suggest a campai conducted along 
two lines, by direct mail and through the columns of the 
Dairymen’s League News. We 
shall be happy to discuss the de- 
tails of such a campaign with you. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card 
mailed on request 





Ja pue N 
sive 
NEW YORK VW/ 
MILK SHED” N E S 
\!West 42nd Street, New York 
WA Schreyer, Bus. Mér Phone Pennsylvania 4760 


10 S.La Salle Street, Chicago 
John D. Ross, Phone State 
3652 ; 
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tive products are busy putting their 
production house in order, re-de- 
signing stock materials of greater 
beauty and with more careful ref- 
erence to the materials that go 
with them. Architects and deco- 
rators, better educated to the limi- 
tations of economical factory pro- 
duction, are either designing more 
in harmony with the possibilities 
of economical production or are 
using more available stock mate- 
rial. Elaborate and intricate de- 
signs, based on classic precedent, 
are being shorn of foliage, mould- 
ings and carvings, and translated 
into simpler outlines. Color and 
light, easy to produce, and low in 
cost, are being used for decora- 
tion. Economic necessity, insistent 
in its demands, is forcing design 
skill to undo itself toward beauti- 
ful simplification and the use of 
materials of low cost that are easy 
to erect. 

This, I believe, is the basis of 
a new and a truly lasting modern 
art. It is based on the economics 
of modern life. As it grows and 
develops, it will be beautiful be- 
cause it will be an interpretation 
of our life, which is a beautiful 
life, and because we have a highly 
enough developed art sense in the 
world of today to insist on beauty. 

I believe that whatever has al- 
ready been done in the other arts 
along the line of the modern has 
been based on various personal in- 
terpretations of that sense of new- 
ness and change that pervades our 
lives. Much that has been done 
in the modern has been commend- 
able; much has been atrocious. 
But whether good or bad, opinions 
as to its worth are purely personal 
and based on personal likes or dis- 
likes. All we can be sure of is 
that in our new music and pictures, 
sculpture and other arts there is a 
something that interests us as it 
never would have interested our 
grandfathers. But whether we 
realize it or not, such interest as 
we have in modern architecture has 
a deeper incentive than a purely 
personal predilection. That inter- 
est comes from the pocket nerve 
and because of that, it will be an 
ever increasing interest for a long, 
long time. Modern art in architec- 
ture is here to stay, and surround- 
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ing our every-day life, as it must, 
will grow into our lives and the 
lives of our children until it finds 
its true expression in all of the 
other arts. 





E. D. Eddy Now with 
Marshall, Eddy & Company 


E. D. Eddy, formerly with Eddy & 
Clark, Inc., Akron, Ohio, advertising 
agency, Fy = as Cl ark, McDaniel, 
Fis! man, has organized 
Marshall, Sad ay mt Comoney y, San Fran- 
cisco, with arry Marshall. The 
new firm will act > manufacturer’s 
representatives to the automotive re- 
placement parts, electrical, hardware 
and similar fields. 





H. A. Lyon to Join Bankers 
Trust Company 


Harold A. Lyon, for the last eleven 
years with The First National Bank, 
Boston, for which, as assistant cashier, 
he directed advertising and promotion 
activities, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. He will begin 
his new duties about June 15. 





Citrus Soap Account with 
H. K. McCann 


advertising account of the 
Soap Company, San Diego, 
Calif., manufacturer of Citrus Wash- 
ing Powder and Citrus Granulated 
Soap, is now being handled by the 
Los Angeles office of The H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company. 


The 
Citrus 





Poster Companies Merged 


John E. Morrison, Grays Lake, IIl., 
has purchased the outdoor advertising 
holdings y Louis re Oyen, La Crosse, 

is., and of O. F. Burling ame, Wino- 
na, Minn. The La Crosse Posting Ser- 
vice and the Winona Poster Advertising 
Company will be merged with head- 
quarters at La Crosse under the man- 
agement of John G. Hahn. 





King Arthur Flour Account to 
W. I. Tracy Agency 


a Sands, Taylor & Wood Com- 
Soares lle, Mass., manufacturer 
King Arthur flour, has appointed 

racy, Inc., New York adver- 
Using agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


R. M. Gleason with Ronalds 
Agency 
R. M. Gleason has been appointed 
service manager of the Ronalds Adver- 
tising Agency, pas. Montreal. He for- 
merly was with A . McKim, Ltd., also 
of that city. 
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The Local Merchant 






KNOWS! 


Find how the local merchant places his 
advertising in any community in order 
to learn the relative values of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. He 
KNOWS where he gets results. 


In Omaha, for example, local mer- 
chants placed over 64% of their display 
copy in the World-Herald so far this 
year. 


During the first four months of this 
year they increased their lineage in the 
World-Herald over 9%, compared to 
the first four months of 1928. 


On the other hand, they placed nearly 
14% less copy in the second paper than 
they did in the first four months of a 
year ago. 


THE LOCAL MERCHANT KNOWS! 


The 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


April Net Paid: 132,666, Daily; 134,347, Sunday 


NEW YORE 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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A Great Newspape 


Circulation GROWTH Advertising GROWTH 


19,661,017 


14,000,000 


1924 «61925 «619260 1927s 1928 





pw New York metropolitan area comprises a vast 
market,—one of the world’s greatest,—a market of a 
magnitude worth intensive study. 

And within this great market is a newspaper, the New 
York Herald Tribune, of rapidly growing power and 
influence,—so rapid in growth and yet so steady and 
consistent that it is often not fully appreciated. 

The accompanying graphs of Circulation Growth 
and of Advertising Growth are presented to help visu- 
alize the growing power of this great newspaper. Since 
1924, weekday circulation has increased 21%; Sunday 
circulation, 39%; and advertising lineage 48%. 

Advertisers generally are giving increased recognition 
to the New York Herald Tribune in 1929. 

In each of the following classifications the New York 
Herald Tribune has published more advertising during 
the first four months of 1929 than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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TH Lines of Advertising cians gain = 
Classification first 4 months 
1929 period of 1 938 
| Total . ° ° . ° 7,128,053 551,262 
17 National ° e ° ° 2,269,792 376,520 
Classified e ° ° ° 681,290 t 58,343 
GUPRi se §-s © © «6 207,294 13,671 
—— Amusements . ° ° ° 298,617 24,011 
Automobiles . Say ° 527,271 70,091 
*Building Materials . e 100,351 t 42,263 
Clothing e ° 641,158 t 54,905 
—t pees L gg Products . e 203,372 81,262 
. ° 959,452 254,924 
o—— Products ° ° 122,498 8,676 
Household eae i ae 73,240 31,678 
=o Jewelers . ° Bt ie 16,720 9 
| Shedd tater 3,096 10,293 
Miscellaneous - i Ye 551,472 J 
See 368,508 60,671 
nadiual Tobacco “eo. 2 168,041 33 615 
Transportation acts $311,683 17,375 


* Leads all New York morning and Sunday newspapers. 
t Largest gain among all New York morning and Sunday 
—— newspapers. 


By publishing a newspaper of superior excellence the 








“TI New York Herald Tribune has won a reader audience 
| of above-average intelligence, tastes and buying power. 
=e And in addition to this, by a careful censorship of all 
advertising offered for publication has won an unusual 
i reader confidence in its advertising columns. 
1928 Which, in turn has resulted in unusual reader respon- 
— siveness to its advertising,— responsiveness which has 


enabled the New York Herald Tribune to climb from 
18th to 3rd place among all newspapers of the United 
States in volume of national advertisicg, and from 13th 
to 4th place among all morning and Sunday news- 
papers of the United States,—all since 1924. 

Successful newspapers help to make successful adver- 
tisers. Let this great and growing newspaper work for 
you. Advertise in its columns. 


Herald 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Verree & Conklin Carroll Judson Swan 


NEW « BORE 





681 Market Streee 2725 West 40th Street 3 park square Bldg. 
DETROIT CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

Woodward& Kelly Woodward & Kelly Kelly-Smith Company 

Fine Arts Building 360 N. Michigan Avenue Atlantic Building 
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is Summer Keepin} 
Touch With the Home- {}; 
Folks Away From Home 


Seattle, the Hub of the great North- 
west, in the summer months is the 
host of thousands of people who 
come from all over the United 
States and Canada to enjoy the de- 
lightful climate and arresting scenic 
splendors of “The Charmed Land!” 

e Seattle Post-Intelligencer will 
be their first choice of a newspaper 
for the very reasons that make it the 
first choice of the majority of year- 
round residents of “The Charmed £ 
Land!” Advertising placed in the [Ram 
columns of the Seattle Post-Intelli- WY 
gencer will not only keep the thou- ~_ 
One of the 28 Hearst sands of visitors sold on the products 



















Newspapers Read 


by More Than 
20,000,000 
People! 


Member of international News 
Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. 
Member of Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLICGENCER 


they bought at home, but will intro- 
duce to them new products which 
they will demand on their return. 


The Post-Intelligencer can do this 
important advertising job thor- 
oughly, forcefully, economically. 


WASHINGTON’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation—99,951 Daily; 164,229 Sunday 


w. 


A. R 


. BARTLETT J. D. GALBRAITH T. C. HOFFMEYER 


WwW. CHEW > 
285 Madison Avenue 3-129 Gen’! Motors Bidg. 612 Hearst Building 625 Hearst Building 
Cty Detroit Chiecage San Francisco 


New York 
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Why Advertising Agencies Should 
Tackle Radio Broadcasting 


The First Reason Is That Broadcasting Ought to Fit into Its Proper 
Place in the Advertiser's Complete Campaign 


By Roy S. Durstine 


Vice-President and’ General Manager, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HERE is a well-known or- 

chestra leader of classic edu- 
cation who is conducting a number 
of radio programs. The other day 
in one of the studios he rapped on 
his music rack to stop the rehearsal 
in the midst of a difficult selection, 
pointed his baton at 
a second violinist 
and exclaimed : 

“Don’t compose ?” 

That’s pretty good 
advice for anyone @ 
seeking to make an — 
appraisal of radio 
broadcasting as an 
advertising medium 
—sticking to known @ 
facts without being | 
influenced by the ex- 
travagant claims that 
have been made in 
radio’s favor nor by 
the pessimistic com- 
ments of those who 
have. tried it and 
have _ subsequently 
abandoned it. This 
talk is going to do 
its best to be a plain 
appraisal without composing. 

It seems curious today to realize 
that within half a dozen years there 
has been developed an entirely new 
advertising medium; and that, per- 
haps, is the best place to start. 
Radio is here. It is a new me- 
dium. Whether we like broadcast- 
ing or not, that single fact remains 
—a new advertising medium has 
come into existence. It’s been a 
long time since an event like that 
has happened in this country. And 
since it is here and gives every evi- 
dence of being here to stay it cer- 
tainly is the job of those who are 
interested in the advertising busi- 


Portion of a talk delivered on May 
28 at French Lick Springs before the 
Association of National Advertisers. 


ness to watch it, study it, analyze 
it, try it perhaps, and do our ut- 
most to find out what its value 


may be. 
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What sort of medium is it? 

It is true that in certain instances 
in the past enthusiasts have advo- 
cated the use of radio 
to the exclusion of 
everything else. Evi- 
dence is advanced to 
prove that radio act- 
ing alone and unsup- 
ported has obtained 
distribution for a 
product and has actu- 
ally sold it out of the 
stores. Cases are 
cited with sales fig- 
ures. But not by 
seasoned salesmen of 
time on the air. They 
realize that these 
outbursts can at best 
create only a super- 
ficial demand. So did 
the old-time medicine 
shows. But when 
they move on, the 
solid foundation of 
printed advertising is not there and 
the demand collapses. 

It seems obvious that a more 
careful view of values will show 
that radio should be regarded as a 
secondary medium capable of ac- 
complishing a job of its own but 
not to be considered as taking the 
place of such primary media as 
newspapers and magazines. All 
publishers, the newspapers particu- 
larly, will cease feeling jumpy 
about radio and without fear will 
give it the attention it deserves, as 
news, when advertisers make clear 
that they regard it as a special me- 
dium, not a primary medium. 

With broadcasting here, as a 
medium properly considered, not as 
a miracle worker but as a factor 
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fitting into a complete advertising 
program, the question of what the 
advertiser shall put on the air be- 
comes the next point to consider. 

There are three sources from 
which an advertiser may obtain the 
ideas and material for his broad- 
casting: from the broadcasting 
companies, from free lances or 
concert bureaus and from the ad- 
vertising agency. 

It was natural that in the 
early days of broadcasting in 
order to sell time on the air intel- 
ligently, the broadcasting stations 
had to develop a creative service to 
show their clients how to use radio. 
It is natural, too, that this creative 
service still exists. It will un- 
doubtedly continue indefinitely be- 
cause it is probable that there will 
always be advertisers whose agen- 
cies will not find it practical or 
convenient for some reason to 
organize. It may be interesting to 
consider the reasons that have led 
one advertising agency to approach 
this medium with the idea that it 
should master the technique of 
radio broadcasting in order to give 
its clients a fully rounded service. 

The first is that broadcasting 
ought to fit into its proper place 
in the advertiser’s whole campaign. 
If possible it is an advantage to 
have the advertiser’s selling theme 
carry a reflection in his broadcast- 
ing. The same people who prepare 
the copy going into the magazines 
and newspapers can most logically 
prepare the scripts which will carry 
the same message. They can even 
go further by suggesting a type of 
program which will be in keeping 
with the nature of the client’s busi- 
ness and. the policies which he 
wishes to emphasize or to omit. 
The agency, with its close constant 
contact with the advertiser, once it 
has become acquainted with the 
technique of radio broadcasting, 
can get the most effective results 
without waste of time to the ad- 
vertiser. 

More than this, however, it seems 
logical that one group ex 
its creative effort on a relatively 
small number of programs can put 
into them the greatest possible 
amount of ingenuity and enthusi- 
asm, to say nothing of its intimate 
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knowledge of the client’s business. 
That is the chief reason for the 
obligation which many of us feel 
exists for the advertising agency 
to do its utmost to perfect itseli 
in the technique of radio broad- 
casting. And a corollary to that 
is the belief that no matter how 
much emphasis an agency places 
on broadcasting it cannot wisely 
handle the radio advertising for 
any advertisers other than its 
clients. A well-developed radio 
bureau is a service for clients—not 
a selling point. 

But there are more reasons. One 
of them is that an essential part of 
a really successful broadcasting 
program is the high-spot of public 
interest which will not only create 
news for the radio editors—genuine 
news which they want, not mere 
publicity puffs—but will also cause 
people to tell their friends about a 
certain broadcasting period and 
make them want to be at home 
listening when a certain program 
goes on the air. 

The point for the advertiser to 
keep in mind here is that the 
agency has comparatively few pro- 
grams on which to concentrate. 
With its vital interest in the suc- 
cess of its client’s business, with its 
knowledge of the kind of impres- 
sion most valuable to him, the 
agency has a tremendous incentive 
to originate a genuine high-spot 
and to carry through the countless 
details between the conception of 
such an idea and actually getting it 
on the air. 

Still another reason is found in 
the purchasing of talent. A certain 
Western advertiser made arrange- 
ments by telegraph for the appear- 
ance of a popular feature on his 
radio program. He made the ar- 
rangement through one of the least 
reliable booking bureaus. He 
agreed to pay $3,000 for this fea- 
ture. The feature received $1,250. 
The unreliable middleman pocketed 
the rest. This experience was not 
unique. 

The nearest parallel is found in 
the old days when advertisers were 
bidding against each other for loca- 
tions for 24-sheet posters. You 
will recall that the owner of a cer- 
tain desirable location found that 
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F it is facts regarding the desirability of a market or the 

possibility of sales for a product you will find helpful 
information in a Knight report of that market. For Knight 
“ reports are so arranged to make most accessible information 
regarding a market and second the various advertising 
0 media. 


All facts are shown and by 
a check of these facts not 
only the desirability of the 
market may be obtained but 
also the advertising media or 
medium best suited for cul- 
tivation of the entire market 





or the portion desired. 
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by playing one advertiser off against 
the other he could carry the price 
sky-high. The same thing is go- 
ing on in radio talent and will con- 
tinue so long as advertisers regard 
the use of radio as a kind of amus- 
ing joy-ride instead of a plain 
business proposition like the use of 
any other medium. It is here that 
the agency with experience in buy- 
ing talent earns many times its 
commission in savings that it ac- 
complishes through intelligent, well- 
informed buying. It is one of the 
greatest reasons for the advertiser 
to encourage his agency to become 
equipped to act for him with as 
much information and judgment as 
is applied to any other phase of the 
agency’s purchasing for its clients. 

The specialist brought in from 
the outside may be a thorough ex- 
pert in radio showmanship. Almost 
any of them will confess to that. 
So will everybody else, for that 
matter. Everybody is a born show- 
man when it comes to radio pro- 
grams. People on the inside of 
the agency may be able to supply 
the needed amount of advertising 
agency experience. But somebody 
must act in the capacity of co-ordi- 
nating these two specialized streams 
of experience and an executive 
can scarcely do this without at first 
hand learning the essentials of 
radio technique, just as he has 
learned at first hand the essentials 
of advertising agency practice. To 
make a success of its radio activi- 
ties the agency must be encouraged 
to have one or more of its most re- 
sponsible executives prepared to 
make the sacrifices of time and 
effort required to put the agency 
in a position to assemble a group of 
people for radio work. 

If there is an executive who 
knows what is to be done and who 
has the authority to work it out, 
he can assemble the specialized 
knowledge of music, of dramatic 
writing, of script writing, rehears- 
ing and studio directing, of station 
rates and coverage, and checking 
the results of programs with both 
dealer and consumers. He must 
apply agency methods in appraising 
circulation. He must know that 
there is a vast difference between 
theoretical coverage shown in a 
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map and actual radio listeners 
whose numbers are determined by 
the popularity of the station and 
by the expanding and contracting 
range of the station at different 
seasons of the year. And all the 
time he can concern himself with 
passing on to the rest of the ex- 
ecutives of his organization the ex- 
perience which he and his radio 
specialists are acquiring. It sounds 
like a long and difficult process, 
And so it is. But it is never ardu- 
ous and usually it is vastly enter- 
taining. 

There comes a moment in the 
broadcasting studio just before the 
program goes on the air, a moment 
of tension and split seconds, a mo- 
ment when the magic of radio is 
borne in upon those in the studio 
by the realization that in another 
instant everything that is said in 
that room will be carried to count- 
less homes over invisible air-lanes 
at the rate of over 1,000 feet per 
second. That moment is the re- 
ward for all the work that has 
gone before. 

There are moments that are en- 
tertaining all through an experi- 
ence in broadcasting just as there 
are moments of breathless excite- 
ment. There is a world of enter- 
tainment in watching the casual, 
competent, expert young engineers 
who can make or break a program 
by their work at the control boards. 
After an advertiser and his agency 
have worked for weeks to prepare 
a program, after they have debated 
the pros and cons of every dol- 
lar’s expenditure, after they have 
finally decided to launch through 
the ether a magnificent array of 
talent, some of them expect an 
exciting ceremony of some sort to 
attend the actual carrying of the 
news into the broadcasting studio 
that this miraculous engineering 
feat has been accomplished and that 
the air is now ready to receive the 
program. What actually happens 
is that a calm young expert sitting 
at the control board with a tele- 
phone over his ears and the speak- 
ing tubes resting on his chest mur- 
murs casually at the appointed time, 
“What d’you say?” and back from 
the control room comes the word, 
“You have it!” Or perhaps only 
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A Modern Mental Background 


Jest as the airplane, 
the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the long-distance 
telephone have introduced 
anew element of speed into 
our lives, so has there been 
developed a new mental 
alertness on the part of 
thousands of men and 
women. Among them it is 
the vogue to keep alive to 
what is new and stimulat- 
ing in science, philosophy, 
religious thought, and lit- 
erature, as well as in com- 
merce and industry. There 
is a necessity that those 
who pride themselves on 
leadership keep in proper 
mental focus 
with the rapid- 
ly changing 
background of 
the age. 

Not alone is it a 
privilege and a 


The 


QUALITY 
THREE 


pleasure, it is necessary 
that this group of moderns 
read at least one of the 
magazines of The Quality 
Three. For it is they who 
during their productive 
hours are effecting the 
change. They are not only 
seers but doers. It is not 
strange that in their lei- 
sure hours they sit in re- 
view of the major signifi- 
cance of their accomplish- 
ments. 

Inthisday of mounting ad- 
vertising costs the maga- 
zines of The Quality Three 
continue to offer to adver- 
tisers the physical facil- 
ities for reach- 
ing 350,000 of 
America’s best 
homes at a cost 
of $3.36 per 


page per thou- 
sand. 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





$3.36 per page per 1000 will stand rigid comparison with any other class magazine or group of magazines 





DEDICATED TO CREATING A MODERN MENTAL BACKGROUND 
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NEWSPADERTS 








PHILADELPHIA 
Geis A BOONE 
OFFICE 


NE RE rane ete ete 





New York—Chicago— Detroit—Bos- 
ton—Rochester . . . and now Phil- 
adelphia. More Boone offices, more 
Boone men, more chances to give ad- 
vertising agents and manufacturers the Cc 
i benefit of the working, everyday, sales 
: information which is the Boone Man’s 
stock in trade. 


iS UN a etn ERY 


Rates, circulation, lineage — sure he 





knows them, but better than that, he = 
. ears 
knows sales and understands the busi- 

. . ° BOSTO 
ness of interpreting rates, etc., into Winthrop | 
your sales situation. 

Nev 

° ° ° ° B 
With sixteen vital newspapers in ten Alb 
of the most important markets to talk ee 
about, that means he must know a lot. Bos 
He does and it is all for you to use, rw 
or 
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ITFTERVIC E. 


be you advertiser or agent. And you 
can use it because it’s dependable. 
The highly trained organization that 
stands behind every Boone Man sees 
to that. 











CALL In THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


: 9 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Winthrop Square _ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 
Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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C= of the most fertile, agricul- 
tural sections in the world in 
which have sprung up large locally 
owned industries whose products are 
known throughout the world, is 


York County 
Pennsylvania. 


Money made there stays there at least 
until it is spent by those who make it 
there. 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


is the standby of the people of this 
rich prosperous community and covers 
the whole of it completely and in- 
tensively. 





We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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a monosyllabic message such as 

“Oak!” or “Wuff!” 

At the end of the hour does this 
young man say to his associate, 
“We have completed our thrilling 
program. Are you ready for the 
next one?” 

He does not. From the control 
room comes the laconic querry: 
“Well?” 

And our hero replies: “Take it 
away !” 


Thrill of a Lifetime 


There is the thrill of a lifetime 
in comparing the rehearsed time of 
each number with its actual per- 
forming time on the air. With 
each musical number and each an- 
nouncement timed to a second it 
would seem that building a half 
hour or an hour’s program would 
be comparatively easy. But the 
man who directs a program must 
not reckon without the artist who 
loves to hold on to a particularly 
lovely note, or the musical director 
whose tempo is quickened by the 
knowledge that he is performing on 
the air. A story is told of one 
group of people new to broadcast- 
ing who timed a program with five 
stop-watches, each in the hands of 
a responsible person, and when 
their program approached the end 
of the actual broadcast it was 
found that their half-hour program 
was six full minutes short. Luckily 
one of the broadcasting company’s 
production men who knew that it 
was just as vital to fill every sec- 
ond of the half-hour as it was not 
to run over, because a network of 
stations must be synchronized on 
the dot, foresaw the difficulty and 
by slipping quietly from the control 
board to the studio and whispering 
to the orchestra leader avoided the 
catastrophe of having that station 
on the air with six full blank 
minutes. 

The question of over-advertising 
is one which in itself could occupy 
infinitely more than the time al- 
lotted for this talk. Fashions have 
changed tremendously in this re- 
spect since radio broadcasting be- 
gan. The public has come to expect 
and accept infinitely more ad- 
vertising in a program than would 
have been considered tolerable even 
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a year or so ago. But the fact still 
remains that many an excellent 
program is cutting down its po- 
tential audience by over-reaching in 
this respect. Now that one dial 
sets make it just a matter of twist- 
ing the wrist to turn from one 
program to another it is the easiest 
thing in the world for the public 
to tune out from the advertiser who 
overloads his program with com- 
mercialism. The whole question of 
announcements, the technique of 
writing them or of dramatizing 
them is one that has received too 
little attention and offers an oppor- 
tunity for original work beyond 
anything in radio. 

You cannot anticipate the frame 
of mind in which your listener is 
going to be found until your pro- 
gram goes to him. Too much ad- 
vertising awkwardly presented may 
do more than merely lose a listener 
for that particular program; it may 
destroy the good-will that you are 
seeking to build up and tear down 
that which has been built by other 
forms of advertising. Morning 
programs seem to be one excep- 
tion. Women apparently regard 
these hours the way they do the 
advertising pages of their national 
magazines. They welcome any 
idea which will help them in their 
business of housekeeping. 





B. I. Brownold Joins Milgrim 
Hats, Inc. 


Bernard I. Brownold, formerly an 
account executive of the Grey Adver- 


tising Service, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed sales and advertisin 
manager of Milgrim Hats, Inc., o 
that city. 





J. F. Barbour Joins Investment 
Firm 

Justin F. Barbour, for several years 

Western advertising representative, at 

Chicago, of Advertising and Selling, is 

now with Jackson Brothers, Boesel & 

Company, investment firm, of that city. 


R. D. Stevens Joins “Live and 
Learn” 


Robley D. Stevens, formerly Se. 
in-chief and business manager The 
Philadelphia Endeavorer, has been ap- 
pointed advertising and business man- 
ager of Live and Learn, Hartford, 
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How a New Package Opened Up a 
New Market for Coca-Cola 






A Six-Box Carton Carries an Old-Established Product Where It Was 
Not Handled Before 


By Frank W. Harrold 


Advertising Department, Coca-Cola Company 


ror forty-odd years bottled 
Coca-Cola has been distributed 
in wooden cases, twenty-four bot- 
tles to the case, to retail refresh- 
ment stands where it has been iced 
and served to the consumer in the 
individual bottle. 

It would seem that forty years’ 
experience and study in 
merchandising one product 
would have produced per- 
fection, at least in the pack- 
aging of the product. But 
not so. With the late mer- 
chandising trends hundreds 
of Coca-Cola bottlers have 
come to realize the tremen- 
dous importance of that 
veritable army of women 
shoppers who congregate 
each morning in the neigh- 
borhood buying centers to 
purchase daily supplies for 
some 25,000, American 
homes. 

To meet this market a 
new plan of packaging and 
distribution has been adlopt- 
ed for Coca-Cola. The 
patented Coca-Cola Six 
Box is a practical and ser- 
viceable box of six bottles 
of Coca-Cola. It is a 
handy cardboard package, 
the top of which is flat 
when bought from the 
dealer but which can easily 
be converted into a stout handle by 
breaking the seal. 

The introduction of this package 
is significant in that it carries an 
old-fashioned product into a field 
of distribution and to a market 
which had formerly hardly been 
touched. 

The grocery chains have never 
welcomed the icing of bottled 
drinks. But not so with the Six 
Box carton, containing as it does 
a popular, nationally advertised 








product, sold with a minimum of 
effort, at a profit, and bringing cus 
tomers back into the store to re- 
deem deposits. Since the intro- 
duction of the Six Box, Coca-Cola 
is now on sale for the first time 
in thousands of Piggly Wiggly, 
A. & P. and Fisher Bros. stores 


With Its New Six Box Carton the Coca-Cola 
Company Is Reaching a Hitherto Practically 
Untouched Market 


and in hundreds of local chains and 
independents. 

A wooden case of twenty-four 
bottles is a cumbersome and un- 
wieldly package to handle and de- 
liver in a home. It is particularly 
unsuited for millions of small 
apartments in America. The result 
has been that efforts of Coca-Cola 
dealers and bottlers to effect case 
distribution have never met with a 
great deal of success. The Six 
Box solved the problem of carry- 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


After 100 years of continuous 
daily publication, The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, as a firmly estab- 
lished American institution, 
sends centenary greetings to a 
great and prosperous people. 


The Philadelphia Mngquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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ing, delivering and cooling, and 
thereby opened up a market of 
some 25,000,000 homes. Thus a 
product with a sales figure of 
8,000,000 drinks a day, and with 
distribution through 600,000 outlets, 
found a comparatively new market. 

The value of a sample is gen- 
erally recognized _ particularly 
when it can be placed in a home. 
The only obstacle is the expense 
incurred in gratis distribution. The 
new Coca-Cola Six Box is really 
a sample of a product which is 
available everywhere. Yet this 
sample is placed in the home at a 
profit instead of an expense to the 
seller. And it is placed in the 
most exclusive of all places—the 
family ice box. If a product is in 
the ice box, then mother has put it 
there and it will be sampled by 
father, mother, children, and guests 
—with mother’s stamp of approval 
placed on its consumption. 


New Package Doesn’t Interfere 
with Former Distribution 


This new package does not in- 
terfere in any way with former 
Coca-Cola distribution; nor does it 
replace any sales which would have 
been made prior to the introduction 
of the Six Box. The purchaser 
who would buy an individual bot- 
tle at a retail store might well do 
so with a Six Box carton in his 
hand ready to take home. Fur- 
thermore, the product is available 
from the carton in the ice box at 
a time when the many retail out- 
lets are closed, namely, at night, 
which is the very time when the 
family is at home and ready to con- 
sume the product. 

As a matter of fact, instead of 
interfering with former methods 
of sales this home consumption 
creates new users or cements the 
friendship of old users, and in- 
creases sales at all former outlets. 

Thus a company which had stud- 
ied its market for nearly a half 
century has found that by the adop- 
tion of a new package it can reach 
a hitherto practically untouched 
market without replacing or inter- 
fering with previous sales and at 
the same time bring its product into 
the heart of the home at a profit 
instead of an expense. 
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Asks Trade to Help Bar 
“Hold Up” Advertising 


Resolutions were passed at the South- 
ern convention of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association, held 
recently at Biloxi, Miss., asking jobbers 
and retailers to refrain from sponsor- 
ing any activities in local or anniversary 
advertising which might directly or in- 
directly involve any request to manu- 
facturers to join in such undertakings. 
In passing this resolution, the associa- 
tion pointed out the many elements of 
economic waste, rominent among 
which is waste in advertising. 

The association also resolved against 
the practice of contributing to the ex- 
pense of publishing jobbers’ catalogs 
since such expense appears to the as- 
sociation to be directly chargeable 
among the items usually considered as 
expense incidental to the conduct of a 
jobbing business precisely as the ex- 
pense of publishing a manufacturer’s 
catalog is so chargeable in his business 


G. E. Daniels Joins Hanff- 
Metzger 


George E. Daniels, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., and, more recently, in a similar 
capacity with the Locomobile Company 
of America, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
joined Hanft-Metzger, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. e was, at one 
time, head of the former Daniels Motor 
Car Company. 


Appoint Andrew Cone Agency 


The C-Y Chocolate Yeast Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of a 
yeast and chocolate product, and the 
Ortosan Company, Inc., of that city, 
cosmetics, have appointed the Andrew 
Cone Advertising Agency, also of New 
York, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Magazines, newspapers and ra- 
dio will be used for the Chocolate Yeast 
company and magazines and rotogra- 
vure will be used for the Ortosan com 
pany. 


Organizes Duracolor 


Corporation 
Earle C. Brockett has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Company, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., to organize 
the Duracolor Corporation at that city. 
The new company, of which Mr. 
Brockett is president, will manufacture 

Duracolor coated shingles. 


New Accounts for Baltimore 
Agency 


The Cavalier Corporation, Baltimore, 
maker of Cavalier and Beautex shoe 
polishes, and the Cricket Club, Inc., of 
that city, women’s sport clothes, have 
appointed E. Lyell Gunts, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of Baltimore, to di- 
rect their advertising accounts. 
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Amarillo Leads America! 


Editor and Publisher 
1929 Year Book 


With a combined daily circulation of 27,411, 
Amarillo’s two newspapers led the United States 
and Canada for cities with a population under 
40,000, according to Editor and Publisher Year 
Book. And today the circulation of these two 
dominating mediums exceeds 30,000 net paid! 

The reasons for this dominance are many; and 
every one of them makes advertising space in the 
News-Globe newspapers more resultful. To sell 
Northwest Texas and adjacent markets, you need to 
use the— 


Amarillo News-Globe 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
National Representatives—TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
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Jof Advertising 


-iq The progressive advertising agency knows how to recruit a 





engsturdy army of these aggressive soldiers of fortune — organize 
them skilfully—and send into the field a force thoroughly 

. equipped to take and to hold territory. 

no’ So mustered and handled, facts become the “shock troops” 

aro! advertising — readily identified as the decisive factor in the 


successful campaign. 
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FOR THE BETTER 
One of the greatest revolutions E N JOYM bE N T 





Special 
in all human hi-tory has occurred 
within the past decade in Amer- O F 
ica. Mass production—new 


methods and new machines— 
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How We Get Demand for an Article 
Consumers Buy Just Once 


Special Models, in Unique Packages, Are Made Subjects of Individual 
Campaigns 


By S. Ralph Lazrus 


Director of Sales, Benrus Watch Co. 


\ E are selling watches. That 

means that we have a rela- 
tively high-priced article and a 
relatively slow-moving one. We 
go to all the trouble of selling a 
consumer on the purchase of a 
Benrus watch and when he has 
been sold, he stops being a cus- 
tomer. Of course, he becomes a 
valuable advertisement for Benrus 
watches. But he buys for him- 
self just once. 

That means that national adver- 
tising is at best an extraordinarily 
wasteful process for us, and yet 
you will find almost every watch 
manufacturer who is succeeding 
today using national advertising in 
a big way. You will find these 
same manufacturers using every 
form of dealer help—a wide va- 
riety of window displays, news- 
paper mats, movie slides—even 
prize contests and elaborate little 
books to give to the consumer. 

My feeling is that a great deal 
of this co-operation is conceived 
without a clear notion of the es- 
sential aim in view. It has come 
to be a trade practice. Manufac- 
turers think they cannot get along 
without it, and although it does 
help them to extend distribution 
and obtain sales, it does not help 
them nearly as much as it should. 
Furthermore, it loads up _ the 
jewelry retailer, who has plenty 
of serious problems of his own, 
with a lot of stuff that looks good 
but doesn’t really fill the cash 
register. 

For this year, we plan to make 
every one of our national adver- 
tisements the backbone of a care- 
fully synchronized retailer selling 
campaign. The following elements 
enter into each campaign: 


1. First, we have a retail selling idea 
—as carefully planned as the idea at 
the rt of a retailer’s sale or special 
event. 
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2. Next, we choose a watch and en- 
close it in a presentation case which 
is rich and unusual. 

. From these elements we build up 
a national advertisement, and the copy 
of this national advertisement is not 
concerned with generalities at all. It 
is specific information leading to the 
sale of this one watch, No other watches 
are shown. 

4. We furnish the dealer with mats 
and we of newspaper copy. 

5. We provide anywhere from six to 
eight items for window displays, usually 
inexpensive but definitely related to the 
central idea. We do not give the dealer 
any window display material throughout 
the year that is not specifically hooked 
up to one of these selling campaigns. 

6. We furnish the dealer with other 
helps such as movie slides, folders for 
him to send out with his statements, 
and similar dealer helps. These do not 
differ essentially from dealer helps fur- . 
nished by other manufacturers, but they 
all hammer at a single objective. 


Our first campaign for 1929 il- 
lustrates all these points. The 
National Air Transport, carrying 
U. S. mail between New York, 
Chicago and Dallas, recently 
adopted Benrus watches for the 
use of its pilots. The unusual and 
romantic nature of these users, to- 
gether with the great public inter- 
est in aviation, gave us our central 
idea. We secured the permission 
of N.A.T. to use its name in our 
advertising. 

Then we determined on a spe- 
cially designed watch, named it 
“The Airman,” and arranged for 
it a unique presentation plaque. 
This little stand, about 5 inches 
long and 3% inches wide, was in 
the form of a landing field, and a 
toy airplane was perched just back 
of the watch. This made the tie- 
up of merchandise and idea com- 
plete. 

We next turned to the national 
advertisement, and devoted almost 
the entire advertisement to the 
pictures of the watch and the illus- 
tration of a N.A.T. plane arriv- 
ing on time at its airport. Dealers 
were given reprints of the na- 
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tional advertisement for window 
and counter displays, a big red, 
white and blue card featuring 
U. S. Mail, three small price cafds 
and toy airplanes for the dealer to 
hang in his window and store. 

The national advertisement was 
scheduled for appearance on the 
newsstands March 23. Everything 
was sent to the dealers in a spe- 
cial package with a big red, white 
and blue label on it, reaching him 
about March 15. Inside the pack- 
age were explicit directions on how 
to use all the material. 

Naturally, the first step in any 
of this year’s campaigns, and par- 
ticularly the initial “Airman” cam- 
paign, was to sell the dealer on it. 
We started to do this in January, 
when our salesmen assembled in 
New York for our annual sales 
conference. They were given the 
“Airman” watch, and they were in- 
structed to educate the dealer on 
the importance of using every bit 
of the material we furnished. 
After this first wave of the attack, 
we sent to our customers, and to 
the best prospects on the list, a 
six-page illustrated letter, outlin- 
ing the whole plan and picturing 
the various elements that entered 
into it. This letter was arranged 
so that dealers could wire orders 
to us at our expense. Two weeks 
after the first letter, a second fol- 
low-up letter was sent out. So- 
liciting of business direct by mail 
we feel is not so important as a 
source of orders, as it is to re- 
inforce salesmen’s presentation, 
and renew dealer enthusiasm. 

The “Airman” campaign has 
been a phenomenal success. It 
confirms our determination to fol- 
low this method again and again. 
Dealers are already asking what 
our next feature is to be. They 
are fully aware of the consumer 
demand that came into their stores. 
They need no selling on our line. 

How much has this plan in- 
creased our sales? That is very 
difficult to say because each new 
number in our line has its own 
sales volume which is very difficult 
to predict, and on which we cannot 
base estimates for future numbers. 
I should say, conservatively, that 
it has doubled the business on this 
one number. 
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Retail Dry Goods Divisions to 
Discuss Co-ordination 


The co-ordination of merchandising 
and sales promotion activities will be 
the theme of the joint convention of 
the merchandise managers’ group and 
the sales promotion division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, on June 20 
and 21 

Topics to be presented in the joint 
sessions include: “Developing a Mer 
chandising and Sales Promotion Pro 
gram,” by Kenneth Collins, R. H. 
Macy & Company, _ Inc.; 
Fashion Ideas are Translated Into 
Actual Buying and Selling,” Miss 
Tobe, Tobe Fashion Service, and 
“How the Merchandise Manager and 


Sales Promotion Manager Can Co 
operate Most Effectively,” Amos Par 
rish, Amos Parrish & Company. 


The Changed Order in Sales Pro- 
motion” will be discussed at the 
separate sessions of the sales promo- 
tion division. Under this general 
theme, the following subjects will be 
taken up: “Telling Your Merchandise 
Story in_ the -~® ; “Where 
Does Retail Direct Mail Stand Today 
—and How Is It Best Used?”; “How 
Do You Plan Your Window Display?” 
and “Making the Salespeople Part of 
Your Promotion Plan.” 

The Merchandise Managers’ Group 
program will include individual ses 
sions of divisional merchandise man 
agers, in which common problems of 
their particular departments will be 
generally discussed. 





New Accounts for Brinckerhoff 
Agency 
The Advertisers Products Company, 
Ferndale, Mich., and the Auto City 
Specialty Company and the Detroit 
Gumm Tape Company, both of De- 
troit, have placed their advertising 
accounts with Brinckerhoff, Inc., De- 
troit advertising agency. 

Heefner Arch Support Company, 
Louisville, Ky., and Movie Operators, 
Detroit, have also placed their adver 
tising accounts with the Brinckerhoff 
agency. 





F. M. Allen Joins Nashville 


“Tennesseean”’ 

F. M. Allen, for the last four years 
sales and advertising manager of the 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., 
has left that organization to become 
national advertising manager of the 
Nashville, Tenn., Tennesseean. 





New Account for Roche 
Agency 
The Apex Products Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Apex Moth 
Coke, has appointed the Roche Adver- 
tising Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
and radio advertising will be used. 
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} statements you CANT 


. Complete Coverage, (See P. I. April 18th). 


- Lowest Rates, (See P. I. June 20th.) 








This advertisement shows why 
Peabody School Book Covers are 
cqually effective for such widely 
divergent advertisers as Hohner 
Haimonicas and Calu- 
met Baking Powdcr. 


The statements deal with 


Why not spend your 
advertising deltar 
where 

for returns ore 
beat? 


Exclusive Coverage, (See P. I. May 2nd). 
Dealer Effect, (See P. 1. May 16th). 
Highest Selectivity, (See below). 


Highest Selectivity 

CHOOL Book Covers give you a higher degree of selec- 

tivity than any other medium, because their nation- 
wide circulation is made available by states, cities, or towns 
—in other words, you go only where you want to go, and 
you pay for only what you really need. This enables you 
to line up your advertising expenditure with your particular 
sales or merchandising plans most economically. Tell us 
what places you are interested in and we will give you 
complete circulation figures and rates. The low cost of 
this intense coverage will amaze you. 


Remember, Peabody School Book Covers are a com- 
plete service: from — rinting in either 1, 2, 3, or 4 
colors to a active circulation on the books 
in public schools everywhere. This is made possible 
solely because they are endorsed and distributed by 
the Alumni Association of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., whose members hold ex- 
ecutive positions in schools all over the country. 


Send for full details and sample cover. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING co. 


‘ George D. Bryson, Ps esident 
Y 55 West 42nd St. gi New York City 
Publishers’ Representatives Speciu..sing in the Juvenile Field 











Lack Initiative? Not the College 
Man 


No Reason Why He Should When, More Often Than Otherwise, He 
Is Salesman and Prospect 


By Burges Johnson, Litt. D. 


Director of Public Relations, Syracuse University 


HE article entitled “Does the 

College Graduate Lack Initia- 
tive in Business?”* interests me 
greatly, since it has been my ex- 
perience as a business man to meet 
the young college-trained applicant 
for a job, and then later as a col- 
lege teacher to have a share in his 
training. 

I cannot agree with H. M. 
Baker, and yet I am not sure that 
that proves anything! He says 
what he knows as a result of per- 
sonal experience, and I say what 
I know, and then each of us makes 
certain deductions ard generaliza- 
tions. It is possible that in the 
field of business which he repre- 
sents, the young college graduate, 
struggling for a foothold, behaves 
differently from those who seek 
journalistic employment. 

Not many years ago the college- 
trained business man was an ex- 
ception. College-trained men went 
into the learned professions but 
not into business; and the business 
employer on the one hand regarded 
the young college graduate with 
suspicion, as one who had had an 
idealistic but not a practical train- 
ing; and on the other hand, the 
young man himself was a bit top- 
lofty toward commerce, implying 
by his conversation that he could 
easily succeed in it if he chose. 

But all those attitudes disap- 
peared a long time ago. The ma- 
jority of the graduates from our 
600 colleges and universities go 
into business and succeed. A gen- 
eration of young men who have 
themselves been through college 
have now come into control of 
business enterprises, and are show- 
ing a preference for college- 
trained employees. Here at Syra- 

*By H. M. Baker, mana of sales 
personnel ——— The 
rich Rubber Company, in the May 23 
issue of Printers tue on page 


cuse University at this time of 
year, there is a steady procession 
of representatives of great indus- 
tries visiting the campus, to pick 
out young men for employment. 
Business is seeking the young col- 
lege graduate quite as earnestly as 
the young graduate is seeking 
business. 

The result of this is a closer 
relationship between the classroom 
and the practical outside world. 
Business leaders are constantly be- 
ing invited to address student 
groups, and are accepting from a 
sense of duty and advisability. 
Instructors in all those college 
courses which bear practical labels 
keep in close contact with outside 
business methods, and generally 
have themselves had business ex- 
perience. 

This means that boys no longer 
go from the classroom to the busi- 
ness office with a false notion 
either of superiority or inferiority. 
They go in the natural and matter- 
of-fact way that one would expect 
of a normal young man who has 
had some training. If they go too 
humbly, it is because of individual 
characteristics and not because 
they did or did not go to college. 
If they over-rate themselves, it is 
because of innate self-conceit, and 
not because of an attitude acquired 
in a classroom. 

Mr. Baker suggests that college 
destroys self-reliance. Of course 
it does in the case of the boy who 
treats it as though it were a high 
school, and he an immature young- 
ster trying to see what rules he 
can break and get away with it; 
or how little he can study and still 
get a degree. But the impression 
that I gain in an urban ey 
such as this leads me to disa 
with Mr. Baker. Here are "400 
undergraduates. More than 3,000 
of them are at work at some gain- 
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A Powerful ray coces BB 
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Influence 




















“Some time ago you 
published a series of 
articles on various 
methods of paying 
sales people. We read 
these articles with 





“*Most of our store 
managers regard the 








much interest and 
from them adopted a 
system which we are 
still using.” (Signed) 
R. R. Jarnagin, Mar. 
S. H. George & Sons, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 














DRY GOODS Mer- 
chants Trade JOUR- 
‘NAL as their Bible.” 
(Signed) Ezra W. 
Hinshaw, Gen. Mar. 
C. C. Anderson Co. (18 
Stores), Boise, Idabo. 

















_, eee of similar voluntary com- 
ments reach us every month. No one can read 
these without having a keener and truer ap- 
preciation of the JOURNAL’S influence. 


We can do an economical selling job for 
you that will not be done in any other way. 


DRY GOODS 
Merchants Trade JOURNAL 


Member of A. B. C. 


181 Madison Avenue DES MOINES, IOWA 1800 Mallers Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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advertising lineag@ And 
and advertising revgadverti 
enue that is ahead o 
June, 1928, and out 
July issue will show 
another increase. 
And the major reason isn’t far td 
seek. Down here in Spencer toward 
the end of 1928, we got hold of a littlg 
old idea—the idea of making Fa 
Life’s circulation of more than a mil 
lion available on a sectional basis. 
Advertisers were skeptical. Man 
nibbles. Few inquiries. Finally a sale 
Now—the idea is catching on. Ad 


FARM LIFE 
SPENCER, IND. 
T. W. Le Quatte 
Publisher 
New York: 
50 East 42nd St. 
Chicago: 
35 East Wacker Drive 


MORE THAN 1,000,000 CIRCULATIO 
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i hey want without having to pay for 
hat they do not want. 
And so—since January, 1929, 138 


MSTAINABLE AS A WHOLE OR IN SECTIONS 
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ful employment throughout the 
four years that they spend getting 
a college education. They are 
earning their way through by all 
sorts of devices, learning to be 
business men before they are out. 
Such young people are the ones to 
discuss, and I believe that they ap- 
proach permanent employment 
after graduation in a _ perfectly 
normal fashion, because they are 
already a part of our business 
community. They are simply seek- 
ing a new job and a better one 
with unlimited time to give to it, 
and better trained minds. 





G. E. McDonald Joins 
G. Logan Payne Company 


G. E. McDonald, formerly with the 
Gage International Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, has joined the New 
York office of the G. Logan Payne Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative. 

E. E. Phipps, who has been with the 
New York ce of the Payne organi- 
zation, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office. 





With New York Theatre 
Program Corporation 


W. Dickinson Wilson, formerly with 
the Condé Nast Publications, has joined 
the advertising staff of the New York 
queeiee Program Corporation, New 

or 





Pierce-Ariow Reports 
Net Profit 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N ., and subsidiaries 
report for the four months ended Apri 
30, 1929, a net profit of $879,679, after 
charges. Net profit for April amounted 
to $431,147. 





Hollingsworth Candy Account 
to Atlanta Agency 


The Hollingsworth Candy Company, 
Augusta, Ga., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Johnson-Dallis 
Company, Atlanta advertising agency. 
Newspaper, rotogravure and radio ad- 
vertising will be used. 





W. A. Wood Joins “Chicago 
Commerce” 

William A. Wood, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Macfadden Pub- 
pooeeas. Pe ot gm fe vot 

k eying, Graphic, has join t- 
cdber pote ce. Chicago, as associate 
advertising manager. 
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Grey-Davidson Company 
Organized at Chicago 


The Grey-Davidson Company has been 
organized at Chicago to conduct a gen- 
eral advertising business. M. K. Grey 
was formerly with the Chicago office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan. More 
recently he has been sales promotion 
director of the Royal Tailors, Inc., of 
that city. D. R. Davidson was recently 
with the Balaban & Katz division, at 
Chicago, of Publix Theatres. 

Nat Karson, formerly with the art 
staff of Balaban & Katz, is the art 
director of the new company. 





Living Up to Expectation 
ATHERTON & Currier, Inc. 
New York, May 28, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your letter of May 24 with enclosures 
is received and we appreciate very much 
the material which you forwarded us. 

We might say in passing, however, 
that this is just another evidence of 
the type of service which we really ex- 
pect from your worth while publication. 

° ATHERTON. 





New Account for Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker 


The John C. Hoof Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer and distributor of 
automotive equipment, has appointed 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 


Filipe Alfau with Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


_ Filipe Alfau, formerly with the For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York, and, more recently, with 
Roberto Hernandez, automobile exporter 
of that city, has joined Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, Inc., New York, as a 
copy writer. 


Horder’s Appoints Albert 
Frank Agency 


Horder’s, Inc., Chicago, commercial 
stationery, has placed its advertising 
account with the Chicago office of 
bert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency. 











Has Swallow Airplane 
Company Account 


The Swallow Airplane Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, has appointed the 
Aviation Advertising Company of that 
city to direct its advertising account. 


Radio Station WRJN Appoints 
Isadore Carls 


Isadore Carls has been appointed 
advertising sales manager of radio 
station WRJN, Racine, is. 








June 
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“Contains 
the 
best general 
information 


of every 
branch in 
the 
printing 
business” 


wrote Theo. Re ensteiner, President, The Regensteiner 
Corporation, Chicago, and President of the Master 
Printers’ Federation of Chicago. 


“I thought you might be interested to know that I 
have been a steady reader of and subscriber to The 
Inland Printer since 1894. 

“During each month I receive a considerable amount 
of printed matter and magazines of all sorts but 
there is always one which has particularly attracted 
my attention during all the years past—The Inland 
Printer.’ 

“It is in my opinion, the best printed and most at- 
tractive trade magazine in the United States and 
contains the best general information -of every 
branch in the printing business. 

“I hope it will continue in the future as in the past, 
to be the leading journal, and I extend to the own- 
ers and editors who are responsible for its quality, 
my best wishes for a continuance of prosperity.” 


More evidence that The Inland Printer is an indis- 
pensable part of the business equipment of the lead- 
ers of the vast printing market for industrial equip- 
ment. More evidence that you can cultivate this 
great market easily and quickly through the pages 
of its dominant business journal. 


The Inland Printer 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago D 
New York Office: One East 42nd Street (ty 
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OVER 161.000 OF THE 

POST’S 197.151 TOTAL 

CIRCULATION IS IN 
THE O-K MARKET 














- - - And 116 of Cincinnati’s 
Leading Wholesalers and 
Retailers Claim THE O-K 
MARKET is Cincinnati’s 
Actual Trading Territory 
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Cincinnati, as a major distributing point, 
serves Southern Ohio, Southeastern Indiana, 
and North-Central Kentucky. Based on sales 
records of Cincinnati’s foremost business 


houses, THE O-K MARKET is Cincinnati’s 


true trading territory. 


THE_O-K MARKET is more thoroughly 
covered by The Cincinnati Post than by any 
other newspaper. Post circulation in THE 
O-K MARKET exceeds 161,000 and is pur- 
chasable at a rate lower than Post total cir- 
culation of 197,151. 


THE POST IN CINCINNATI IS THE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS’ MOST 
PRODUCTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 
BUY. 
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Giving the Illustration an 
Impression of Speed 


Artificial Means as Opposed to Strict Realism and What Must Be Done 
to Intensify Results 


By W. Livingston Larned 


BR ECENT photographs of the 
Golden Arrow, the car in 
which Major Segrave established 
a new world record of 231 miles 
an hour, should interest those ad- 
vertisers who seek to suggest 
speed, pictorially, without the use 
of artificial means, such as re- 
touching. 

Photographs were taken of this 
car while travel- _ - 
ing at terrific Gi 
speed. These pho- 
tographs fell into 
two classes: 
First, those taken 
with cameras 
which were un- 
able to “ 
the motion, be- 
cause of slow 
shutter speed ; sec- 


ond, those taken 
with rapid-shut- | 
ter cameras | 


which could 
“stop” the speed. 

The first group 

of photographs 

gave the immedi- | ~ 
ate impression of 
extreme speed. 

In the others the 

car appeared to “= 


be standing still. Even the Trees in This Italian Poster whim. 


when delivered? Is it, in other 
words, quite ethical to manufac- 
ture speed? Of course it is. The 
camera has its limitations. When 
a photograph actually pictures 
great speed, the detail is absent to 
an important extent. In _ these 
studies of motor cars going full 
tilt, there is a fuzzy blue and noth- 
ing more. Some of the negatives 
disclose a_  dis- 

torted object, 

weirdly propor- 

tioned and with 

no interesting 

form whatsoever. 

But the adver- 

tiser demands not 

only the picture 

visualization of 

speed, but detail 

of his product as 

well. And both 

are quite impos- 

sible in the one 

photograph, how- 

ever resourceful 

the person who 

takes it may be. 

There are laws 

of science which 

mere man may 

, not change to fit 

, * his advertising 


But the most in- Have Been Given a Touch of Speed by The eye and 


teresting part of 
both pictures was 
the entire absence of so-called 
“speed lines” which are so con-, 
spicuous in advertisements show- 
ing airplanes, autos, etc., in motion. 

The car was either blurred, with 
no streaks running from the body 
or wheels, or was singularly sharp 
as to detail. 

To what extent are advertisers 
licensed to retouch photographs, 
for instance, to emphasize this 
suggestion of visual speed in a 
subject which does not stress it 


the Artist the 


imagination, 
working in uni- 
son, seem to demand exaggerated 
illustration to convey a vivid im- 
pression. The blurred camera pic- 
ture does suggest extreme speed 
because our eye registers some 
such impression day by day. But 
when the photographer under- 
takes to register a picture of 
speed, essential detail vanishes in 
a flash, naturally. 
_.. Thus, in the majority of cases, 
illustrations of this type are not 
altogether satisfactory to an ad- 
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vertiser who asks that 
his product appear in 
facsimile, plus speed. 
On other occasions the 
camera is so literal 
that this sensation of 
velocity is not in evi- 
dence. 

If a manufacturer 
of motor oil wishes to 
portray speed, the 
blurred subject is 
quite all right. If a 
manufacturer of a car 
asks for a similar il- 
lustration, he is not 
content with a streak 
of gray tones across 
the page. 

This has _ brought 
about, a manufactured 
pictorial symbol of 
speed, expressed in 
various ways, all in- 
teresting. 

So clever is the 
retoucher that it is 
comparatively easy 
to take a camera 
picture of a motor 
car standing still, | 
and transform it 
into a speed illus- 
tration of the first 
rank. And this can 
be done without 
any material dis- 
turbance of detail. 
You see the vari- 


ous small features of the car, not- 
Which 
should be, all things considered. 


withstanding. 


Wide World Photo 
The Golden Arrow Was Traveling at 180 Miles an Hour When This Photograph 


Was Taken. 


This Picture of the 
Arrow Was Clipped from a 
Gemmer Mfg. Co. 
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Motion can be given 
to any object, even 
those which are not 
commonly supposed to 
possess inherent move- 
ment, by art expedi- 
ents. The blurred ef- 
fect is simplified and 
boiled down to a few 
deft lines trailing 
from the object. 
Speed can thus be 
given to the most 
commonplace objects. 
Take a photograph of 
a building, add speed 
lines, and you have 
the visual impression 
of movement. It is 
inevitable. 

No better plan has 
been devised than this 
to suggest motion. It 
is a symbol, a species 
of picture - language, 
understood by all and 
therefore particularly 
useful. But there are 
good and bad meth- 
ods of applying it. A 
crude slashing of 
speed lines often mars 
the subject and too 
abruptly attempts to 
make its point. 

In line illustrations 
the problem is _ less 
difficult, for it is pos- 
sible to so melt the 


speed lines with the object that 
one is absorbed by the other in a 
natural way. 


Note the Entire Absence of Speed Lines as Compared with the 


Picture Above of the Same Car Which an Artist Has Improved 
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@ THE PITTSBURGH PRESS carried 449,163 
lines of Grocery Advertising during the first three 
months of 1929, according to Media Records 
measurements, leading every other newspaper in 
the country. 


@ Groceries and Delicatessen, $33,023,108.00... 
Meats and Poultry, $13,893,110.00 . . . Fish and 
other Sea Food, $825,305.00... Bakery Prod- 
ucts, $5,871,107.00 . . . Milk, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs, $6,384,540.00 . . : Vegetables, $1,390,489.00 
... Fruits and Nuts, $1,694,191.00 .. . Candy, 
Ice Cream and Soft Drinks, $6,138,038.00... 
Restaurants, Cafes, etc., $13,347,883.00...a 
total of $82,567,771.00 spent annually for food 
products in the Pittsburgh Press City Market, 
the hub of the Golden Y Area. 


@ Observant Advertisers will see in National 
food advertising leadership conclusive evidence 
that this rich market CAN BE AND IS BEING 
cultivated by advertising in THE PRESS .. . the 
newspaper with the habit of producing results. 


@ Food and Grocery Advertising is one of the 27 
out of 36 major advertising classifications in which 
THE PRESS leads every other Pittsburgh paper. 


Six months average circulation (A. B. C.) ending 
March 31,1929... Daily 192,991, Sunday 282,408. 
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GOLDEN(Y)AREA /= 


Latest available 
figures show that 
food products pro- 
ducedin this 
area are valued at 
$143,455,300.00. 
Over 15,000 per- 
sons work at man- 
ufacturing food 
products for the 
district. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Member of the United Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS - National Advertising Departments I 
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It may not be apparent, but each 
artist has his own special plan of 
operation. A particularly happy 
idea is to draw an entire picture in 
speed lines, which means a direct- 
ing motion of startling effect. Nor 
is it necessary in this technique to 
lose detail. I have seen an auto- 
mobile pen-drawn, in straight lines, 
all trending in the one 
direction, and the small- 
est accessories were 
clearly defined. 

It might be helpful to 
set down briefly a few 
of the more obvious 
methods whereby speed 
nay be successfully sug- 
gested in the illustration. 
In the majority of these 
it is to be noted that 
the powers of sugges- 
tion enter into the prop- 
osition very largely. 
Symbols of speed, asso- 
ciated with the object 
which it is desired to 
set in motion, are in- 
variably important. 

Just what do I mean 
by this? Example num- 
ber one will illustrate: 
A trade name of a ten- 
nis ball is set at an 
angle and given speed 
lines. In the lead, how- 
ever, setting the pace, is 
a ball in flight. The 
product, being associated 
with action, supplies a greatly to be 
desired mental impression of speed. 

A new airplane was given the 
name “Bullet” and a hand-lettered 
name plate was drawn for one of 
the introductory advertisements by 
an artist who made the six letters 
spin through space, the nose of a 
real bullet foremost and trailing 
speed lines through the name. 

In brief, some pictured objects 
are always identified with speed 
and flight, and their use will in- 
evitably help along the pictorial 
suggestion of it. This is true of 
arrows, of birds in flight, of 
comets, meteors and shooting stars. 

There is a tendency to criticize 
the forced methods of picturing 
speed on the grounds that it is un- 
natural and untruthful. These 
criticisms are turned, as a rule, in 
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the direction of motor car adver- 
tising, speed boats and the like. 
But it seems to be overlooked that 
via the camera, at least, speed may 
not be suggested in company with 
gréat detail. A fast lens and shut- 
ter will accurately catch a swift- 
moving object as sharply as if it 
were standing perfectly still, but, 


Speed Can Be Injected into Modernistic Illustra- 
tions As This Kendall Oil Company Picture Shows 


because of this very detail, the 
sense of motion is dispelled. 

On the other hand, the blurred 
negative loses far too much detail. 
To an important degree, such hazy 
prints bear out the artist in his 
contention that his own, added 
speed lines, in an original canvas, 
are little more than realism. This 
is what actually happens. Detail, 
in motion, spins itself out into 
elongated wisps. 

The method, from the artist's 
standpoint, is quite simple. He 
may draw an object as if standing 
perfectly still, and at the last mo- 
ment add the easy, flowing, some- 
times half-transparent streams of 
motion with a brush and a little 
paint. 

For catalog purposes, I have 
seen a set of photographs of 
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motor cars made on highways with 
the cars motionless, suddenly and 
easily transformed into speed illus- 
trations within a very few mo- 
ments, with some dry white and a 
mildly moistened brush. Such 
lines, dragged backward from 
hubs, wheels, radiator cap and 
here and there on the body “do the 
trick” with rather astonishing ease. 

It all settles back to this: If 
you wish both detail and speed, 
then realism must be sacrificed. 

Photograph an airplane in the 
air and you see no propeller blade. 
It disappears, practically. Yet it is 
the whirling blades that symbolize 
speed, action, velocity. That is 
why when artists make an original 
study of a plane in flight they in- 
variably suggest a sort of spinning 
hilation at the blades, and “drag 
off” those inevitable speed lines, 
without which the product would 
stand suspended in space. 

That is where the artist “has it” 
over the photographer. An origi- 
nal speed illustration will express 
the idea in a far better manner 
than the most expertly conceived 
camera study. Liberties must be 
taken and they are taken. 

A month of experimental work 
was done for a great railway sys- 
tem in the making of an artistic 
photograph of a train in action, 
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The Whirling Propeller Symbolizes 
Speed in This General Tire Advertise- 
ment Illustration 


thundering along by a river. Not 

one of these prints could be used 

for the purpose intended. Some 

of the better examples were no 

more than a confused blur, with 

speed stressed and desired detail 

wholly missing. The others, while 

speedy in spirit, were too fantastic 

for the practical purposes of the 

folder in which they were to be 

used. And the remaining prints 

were, so far as the eye could 

judge, only studies of trains stand- 

ing perfectly still along the river, 

save for an occasional puff of dust 
or a jet of steam. 

An artist made an oil paint- 

ing of the same subject and 

you could all but hear 

the pound of steel on 

steel and the snort 

of the great steed 

as it whirled 

around one 

of the 

grace- 


One Can Almost Hear This Locomotive Speeding on Its Way. The Artist Has 
Put Movement into This Picture Which Was Used as an Illustration in a Peer- 
less Automobile Advertisement 
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ADVERTISERS 
with whom we work 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Packer's Tar Soap ‘ : 
Packer's Liquid Shampoos National Steel Fabric Co. 


Packer's Charm Steeltex 


Vy; Oil C National Reinforcing 
acuum Ut ompany 
Gargoyle Mobiloil The Spool Cotton Co. 


Gargoyle Lubricating Oils for J. & P. Coats’ Threads 
Plant Machinery Clark's O. N. T. Threads 


Gargoyle Marine Oils Dr. Price’s Baking Powder 
The National City Co. Made by The Roya! Baking 


Investment Securities Powder Co. 

Precsor @ Gamble Seaboard National Bank 
Crisco - Ivory Soap . Camay Parke, Davis & Co. 
Chipso . Ivory Soap Flakes Pharmaceutical and Biological 
P & G—The White Naphtha Soap Products 


United States Rubber Co. Acetol Products, Inc. 
Footwear and Clothing Cel-o-Glass 


Towle Manufacturing Co. The CeCo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sterling Silverware CeCo Radio Tubes 


The 


BLACKMAN 
Company 
Advertising 


122 EAST 42"4 STREET - NEW YORK 


Magazine ra Newspaper ’ Outdoor 
Street Car ’ Radio 
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in a position to authori- 
tatively assist you in 
preparing radio pro- 
grams for your clients. 
{ The Judson Radio 
Program Corporation, 
being the radio divi- 
sion of an old estab- 
lished and internation- 
ally known music and 
concert bureau headed 
by Arthur W. Judson, 
has access to experi- 
ence in musical show- 
manship and resources 
which have been de- 
veloped over a long 
period of years. 

{We offer you this same 
knowledge and experience. 
The purpose of our or- 
ganization is to assist you 
agency men in utilizing 


the broadcast medium for 
your clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 


CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ful bends of the railroad track. 

There is movement and speed in 
certain phases of light when wisely 
directed. Composition is still an- 
other interesting aid in this re- 
spect. The very shape of a block 
of text will often put action into a 
page, even without the use of 
“speed lines.” 

But of all mediums of expres- 
sion, the speed line will continue to 
remain the very best mechanica! 
means of injecting that onward 
rush into an object. 

Of course there are drawings in 
which it is overdone. It is a 
palpable attempt to overdo the 
speed idea and such pictures are 
not very effective. 

There is something remarkable, 
almost inexplicable, in this illusion, 
this prank played upon the eye and 
the mind alike. Take any piece of 
display lettering and, with a soft 
pencil, drag from it a few sketchy 
lines. At once you will set that 
heading in motion. It will begin 
to move across the page in a flash. 
Even when rather crudely done, 
the result is almost the same. 


D. K. Moore Joins Homer 
McKee Agency 


Donald K. Moore, for seven years 
with = Campbell- Ewald Company, De- 
troit, most recently as manager of the 
Chicago office, has joined the executive 
staff of the Homer McKee Company of 
Illinois, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


A. T. Freer to Direct Shake- 


speare Company Sales 
Arthur T. Freer has joined The 
Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., fishing tackle, as sales inois Re. 
He formerly was with the Illinois Re 
frigerator Company, Morrison, [Il., in 
a similar capacity. 


New Account for L. H. 
Waldron Agency 


Titanine, Inc., Union, N. J., 7 
finishing materials, has appointed L. H 
Waldron, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Death of Milton P. Carroll 

Milton P. Carroll, giverticing man 
ager of the Chester Times, died 
at that city a" “He had been 
with the Times for twenty years. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Carroll was 
sixty years old. 
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What Is a “Flyer”? 


Tue Uryoun Company 
LaMazoo, MIcH. 

litor of Printers’ Ink: 

Do you know of any publisher who 
is issued a book giving standard defi- 
nitions of printing forms? For instance, 
hen discussin “flyers,” “‘leafiets,”’ 
folders,” “booklets,” “bulletins,” ‘“‘en- 
osures,” etc., with printers and ad- 
vertising men, one has to qualify every 
statement that is made. 

Our advertising material has to be 
scribed to our branch offices in cor- 
spondence before the piece is actually 
off the press, and orders for these 
eces have to be written in as concise 
way as possible. We would like to 
adopt a standard definition for each 
piece if possible. For instance, we are 
lisposed to refer to the attached en- 
velope enclosure as a “flyer.” Is it a 
“flyer,” or isn’t it? And who knows? 
Somewhere in the printers’ field there 
must be a Hoyle, or a Noah Webster, 
a Blackstone. What advice have 
you? 
Stantey Monrats. 


F the printers muster a Hoyle, 

or a Webster or a Blackstone, 
the gentleman is handicapped in his 
lexicographing by the fact that the 
speech of the guild is highly vari- 
able. Not only does, it vary with 
time, but, seemingly, with geog- 
raphy. Thus, if the lexicographer 


is to be guided by custom—and in 
ordinary, non-technical speech, it 
is custom, of course, that makes 
the law—then where is he? 

Eight years ago, so the files of 
Printers’ InK reveal, the ques- 
tion arose: What is, a “broadside?” 


At that time the accepted idea 
seemed to be that a “broadside,” 
originally a large sheet printed on 


only one side and later a sheet of . 


instructions sent by advertisers to 
newspapers to indicate the order 
of a campaign, had become “the 
announcement sent by advertisers 
to the trade to explain current ad- 
vertising.” 

For the latest view on the gen- 
eral subject of printing terms, 
Printers’ INK referred Mr. 
Morris’ questions to the United 
Typothetae of America; and Fred 
J. Hartman, director of Typothe- 
tae’s department of education, 
quoting from Hugo Jahn’s “Dic- 
tionary of Graphic Arts Terms,” 
tells us that a leaflet is a “small, 
thin pamphlet or folder; more 
trictly, a sheet folded into leaves 
but not stitched,” and that a folder 
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Some authorities estimate forty 
per cent of the nation’s wealth 
belongs to women. A much 
greater per cent is spent by 
women. Business is tied to the 
well-known apron strings. Rep- 
resentatives of one of our 
clients call yearly upon ten 
million women in American 
homes. This gives us a wealth 
of first hand information about 
feminine buying habits which 
should render our counsel 
valuable to your sales and ad- 


vertising programs. 


THE 
MANTERNACH 


COMPANY 
__Advertis ings 


@ 


65 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Associated Business 























Creative 
Advertising 


Essential 


Why It Must Start In 
the Business Papers 


—‘“the healthiest business pays the least attention 
to the possible claims of competition—and the most to 


the needs of potential customers.”—says Dr. Goprrey. 


HE fact established by the Engineering- 

Economics Foundation that “growth of factual 
wealth must precede growth of material wealth” is 
accepted today by the most successful advertisers in 
all branches of industry. These advertisers realize 
that the potential customer must have and use knowl- 
edge before he will buy and use things. Their 
advertising policies, like their advertising copy, are 
therefore creative. 


They know that the dissemination of this neces- 
sary knowledge can best be attained by natural 
growth starting within the heart of the industry, 
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EveryABPpaper 





of Marketing facts 


Advertisers 1s an ABC paper 
Papers, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 

















trade or profession. So they implant this knowledge, 
or factual wealth, through the business press where 
it finds fullest appreciation and endorsement. Thus 
its growth through logical channels to the potential 
customer is economically sound and fundamentally 
certain. 


Here, then, lies the full opportunity both of the 
business press and of the advertisers who utilize its 
basic functions. The scope and breadth of this op- 
portunity in each field of the business press will be 
explained in detail here at A. B. P. headquarters to 
agents, advertisers and others who seek to apply 
sound thinking to their problems. 


A. B. P. Papers Are 
Forwarding Your Business 


Every A. B. P. paper is leading in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. It is promoting two things 
simultaneously. It is teaching how best to serve 
present markets while implanting knowledge that 
creates new and broader markets. 


These A. B. P. papers, individually or through 
their association headquarters, offer you their facili- 
ties in full. A copy of Dr. Godfrey’s enlightening 
monograph, “Creating Wealth,” will be mailed 


upon request. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Id 


artists cooperating up 
in the Pent House at 
IS East 48 Street to 
render a service to 


Advertising Agencies. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
RICHARD CARR YOUNG 
WILLIAM E. FINK 
M. B. HELMER 
EDWIN W. BELL 
LOU NUSE 
STANLEY COOPER 
J. W. RASKOPF 
J. K. MURRAY 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
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is defined as follows: “A general 
term for any printed sheet of four 
or more pages, so imposed that 
they follow each other consecu- 
tively as in a bound book, so that 
the sheet may be opened out tc 
full size and display a series 0 
single or double pages.” 

In addition, Mr. Hartman lays 
before us a glossary of printing 
terms as set forth in Albert H. 
Highton’s, work, “Practical Proof 
reading.” From this glossary we 
select the following definitions oi 
the kinds of mailing pieces that 
are most generally used and most 
generally mentioned in discussions 
of advertising material: 

“Booklet—a small book, com- 
monly bound in paper covers, used 
principally for advertising pur- 
poses.” 

“Broadside—a large printed 
sheet intended as a circular, folded 
into a size convenient for mailing. 
Distinguished from a folder by the 
fact that its printed matter runs 
across the sheet regardless of 
folds.” 

“Circular—a printed letter or 
other form of advertising, circu- 
lated usually through the mails.” 

“Flyer, or flier—a small circular, 
containing advertising material, for 
inserting in an envelope with a let- 
ter; also called an_ envelope 
stuffer.” 

“Folder—a circular or other 
piece of direct advertising, folded, 
frequently in an unusual manner, 
in which printed matter is confined 
to the space within, rarely across, 
the folds.” 

“Pamphlet—a book made up of 
a few pages, stitched together, but 
not bound.” 

In the light of these definitions, 
it would seem that the specimen 
mailing piece Mr. Morris sent us 
in his letter—a single, unfolded 
card, smaller than an envelope— 
really is, as, he suspected, a “flyer.” 

The “Dictionary of Graphic Arts 
Terms” and the volume entitled 
“Practical Proofreading” are pub- 
lished by Typothetae’s committee 
on education, which may be ad- 
dressed at the association’s gen- 
eral offices, 173 West Madison 
Street, Chicago—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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Well-Known 
Syllables as Parts of 
Trade-Marks 


‘T’WO opinions recently handed 

down by the assistant commis- 
sioner of patents lend emphasis to 
a statement made in these columns 
not long ago regarding trade- 
marks having a well-known suffix 
or prefix. In this statement, which 
was also based on several Patent 
Office decisions, it was pointed out 
that well-known syllables tend to 
weaken the ability to protect a 
trade-mark. 

One of the cases in the two rul- 
ings just made concerns The Celo- 
tex Company v. Ben Hur Wilson. 
The Celotex Company sought to 
prevent the registration as a trade- 
mark of the notation “Waltex,” 
claiming that it conflicted with 
“Celotex.” The two marks are 
used on the same class of goods. 
Celotex established such facts as 
that it had used its mark upon its 
goods as early as 1921 and had 
secured registration in 1924. It 
pointed out that it had expended 
large sums. advertising its goods 
under the Celotex name, the ap- 
propriation increasing from $114,- 
000 in 1923 to over $1,000,000 in 
1927. The applicant was deemed 
not entitled to any date of adop- 
tion and use of his trade-mark 
prior to the date November 21, 
1927, on which he filed his appli- 
cation for registration. 

“Under these circumstances,” the 
ruling reads, “it is very clear that 
the applicant should be denied 
registration if there is any doubt 
of confusion.” 

There then occur such signifi- 
cant remarks as: “The only simi- 
larity in the two marks resides in 
the last syllable ‘Tex.’ The other 
portions of the marks are wholly 
dissimilar in appearance, sound, 
spelling and significance. . . . The 
opposer’s mark (Celotex) com- 
prises three syllables rather than 
two as in the applicant’s mark, and 
the first two syllables would im- 
press the average observer or con- 
sumer more than would the final 
syllable. . . . In view of the widely 
extended use of these three letters 
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Even Modesty 
Can be Overdone! 





cA ODESTY is a splendid trait. 

We love to observe it in 
our wives, or sweethearts, or chil- 
dren. In business, too, it is often 
admirable. But modesty can be 
(and often is) overdone. 


Some executives in their desire to 
be conservative, use letterheads so 
stand-offishly dignified that they 
actually hinder the sale of their 
products, rather than help sell them. 


Between the sombre, lifeless letter- 
head and the obnoxiously “loud” 
one, lies the happy medium. It 
neither offends nor calls too much 
attention to itself. And it never 
fails to increase the effectiveness 
and pulling power of your letters. 


Send today for samples of these 
“happy medium” letterheads. Then 
you'll know why more executives 
each year are ordering from “Let- 
terhead Headquarters.” 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 


CORPORATION 
1010 Green Avenue 167 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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The homes into which The Household Mag- 
azine is delivered every month are progressive, 
prosperous. Modern homes managed by alert 
women constantly on the watch for the newest 
ideas on home decorations, furnishings, dress, 
food products, cosmetics. 


The HOUSEHOLD 


A CAPPER 


Chicago: 203 North Wabash Avenue New York: 420 
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| 
circulation 


in AMIER 


More than 1,700,000 women are 
voluntary subscribers to The House- 
hold Magazine. Prosperous modern 
women of Town America who read 
The Household Magazine regularly 
every month because they want to. 
The many Household features and 
its various departments genuinely 


appeal to them. 


As evidence of the reader interest of 
these Household subscribers — the 
largest number of any women’s pub- 
lication in America—over 25% of 
them in 1928 wrote letters to The 
Household Editors for information 
on specific problems. 


MAGAZINE pie 
| Publisher 
PUBLICATION 


Lexington Avenue San Francisco: 201 Sharon Building 
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‘Tex,’ in connection with trade- 
marks for building materials of 
various and somewhat ana 
kinds, it is believed the opposer is 
not entitled to protection of .its 
trade-mark so broad as to bar 
others from using any mark, how- 
ver dissimilar, upon wall board, 
vhich | mark includes these letters 
lex.’ 

The application of Ben Hur 
ilson was, therefore, favorably 
ted upon. 

The second case, by a curious 
coincident, also concerned products 
in the building materials field and, 
what is more, had to do with the 
same sufix “Tex.” In this case, 
the Plastex Company of America, 
Inc., sought registration for its 
mark “Plastex.” This was op- 
posed by the Craftex Company. 
The two marks are used upon ma- 
terials of a like character. The 
primary question up for decision 
was whether the two marks are 
confusingly similar. 

The assistant commissioner of 
patents said on this point: “In com- 
paring the two marks... with 
each other, it is found that they 
both use the common suffix ‘Tex’ 
and the letter ‘a,’ but resemble 
each other in no other respect. 
Certainly there is no resemblance 
between “Plas’ and ‘Craf,’ either 
in appearance, sound or sugges- 
tion. . . . Furthermore, in view of 
the many prior trade-marks, for 
goods of this class, which include 
the suffix ‘Tex,’ the opposer’s 
(Craftex) mark may not be said 
to be so truly arbitrary, strange 
and fanciful as to entitle the op- 
poser to a monopoly of use such 
as to exclude the use of the ap- 
plicant’s (Plastex) mark on the 
same class of goods.” 

Accordingly, the ruling per- 
mitted the registration of Plastex. 


ss osc 
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D. L. Shaw with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


Lee Shaw, recently with David 
H. ohne, Inc., and previously with 
the Clark Collard Company, both Chi- 
ago advertising agencies, has joined 
the copy d tment of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, = ne., advertising agency of 
hat city. He was, at one time, assis- 
ant advertising manager of the United 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago. 
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always 
available 


Made in own Office on 
this sturdy, efficient, ever- 
ready Portable Proof Press. 


Proofs of single types, mounted or 
unmounted ey completeforms 
—— you want, as you = 
Tremont proof pressesarede 
= office Seiene compet chan 
vs 
on avs as put A. tof Pig when 
not in 





Four practical sizes, at prices be 
yond comparison: 


9" x 12" Form Size $18.50 
11" x 16" Form Size $22.50 
9" x 22" Form Size $27.50 
18" x 22" Form Size $35.00 


(Inking Outfit, $3.00 extra. All 
prices, F. O. B. Chicago.) 


Half the weight of a typewriter= 
working parts of steel and bronze, 
roller bearing action, allowance 
for close adjustments. Cylinder 
pressimpressions. Alreadyin hun- 
— pons offices tho in- 

d only 6 ths ago. Sold 
on unconditional money-back 
guarantee. 


Send check or order C. O. D. (no 
open accountsat these prices), and 
return press within ten days 
refund ome onpnemae if not as 
Lessthan 


2h oi of the Renduede sent out on this 

have failedtostick. Sendfor 
one oon or, for samples of the 
worktheydo. Writethe Fremont 
Co., 336 N. May Street, Chicago. 








The FREMONT $ 1 8° 
Portable ProofPress 
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Every Week-day 
90 Per Cent 


of the Circulation 
of the 


is delivered direct into the 
HOMES of Newark and 
Northern New Jersey, the 
wealthiest and most pros- 
perous section of the Met- 
ropolitan District. 


Practically none are ever 
found discarded or left in 
street cars or buses. 


Its circulation is more than 


140,000 <7 


and constantly growing ; and, 
with a general reader appeal, 
is read by every member 
of every family into whose 
homes it is daily delivered. 


Newark 
Evening News 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Dominion 
Advertising Agents 
Meet 


At the annual meeting at To- 
ronto last week of the Cana- 
dian Association of Advertising 
Agencies, H. R. Cockfield, of Cock- 
field, Brown & Company, Ltd, 
Montreal, was elected president. 
He succeeds E. Sterling Dean, who 
was elected past president. 


H. R. Cockfield 


E. W. Reynolds was elected 
treasurer, and A. E. Wright, sec- 
retary. These officers, together 
with the following, constitute the 
board of directors: W. E. Cox, 
B. H. Bramble, Adam Smith and 
R. C. Ronalds. 

A feature of the convention was 
the annual luncheon which is at- 
tended by executives representing 
newspapers, magazines and adver- 
tisers. F. J. Ross, president of the 
F. J. Ross Company, New York 
advertising agency, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. His address re- 
viewed the work of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, with special emphasis placed 
on the cordial and mutually bene- 
ficial relations which exist between 
advertising agencies and publishers 
in the United States. 

Mr. Ross carried to the Canadian 
association a message of co-opera- 
tion from the American association. 
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“THIS IS THE PAPER FOR ME!” 


Hundreds of letters from every part of the country 
are pouring into the office of the new technical 
journal, HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITION- 
ING. Designing engineers, contractors, mainte- 
nance engineers, architects, operating engineers 
and manufacturers are unanimous in the state- 
ment, **This is the paper for me!”’ Below are a 
few of the letiers. 

“I don’t care what the circulation of this first issue —_ ms to be. If you 
continue to fc out a book equally good as this, you’l get the circula- 
tion that will do advertisers in your line a lot of good.” —Charles L. 
Collette, W. K. Cochrane Advertising Agency, Chicago, Ill. 


“It’s a real knockout and will go over big with all engineers, etc.”— 
Mullen Bro. & Co., J. W. Landon, Dubaque, Iowa. 


“=it covers something we have been looking for a long time.” —Edward 
R. Shaules, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


“The advertisi es show hi de materials and leading firms are 
— We i Chiceg = 


represented.” Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 
“It is my intention to keep bound volumes of HEATING, PIPING and 


AIR CONDITIONING for reference.”—R. H. Anderegg, Lacrosse, Wis. 


“It is the most practical magazine I have ever read.” — A. T. Tiller, 
Dallas, Texas. 


“I'll join in the chorus and say, “This is the paper for me.’” — P. M. 
O'Connell, American Radiator Co., Chicago. 


“Little, if any room for improvement.”—Carl C. Kaster, General Mana- 
ger, Standard Milk Machinery Co., Louisville, Ky. 


“I ider it a champion and it will inly be a wel visitor to 


the individual who wants to KNOW.” —W. D. Dunbar, Chief Engineer, 
Commonwealth Ice & Cold Storage Co., Boston, Mass. 








“We know why you are proud of your magazine—because it takes in every 
detail of heating, piping and air conditioning.”—Berg Heating & Venti- 
lating Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Heating - Piping 
and Air Conditioning 


1900 Prairie Avenue - ~- - Chicago, Ill. 
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$75. Prize for the Best 
Sales Slogan Awarded 


for 


“RANDOM THOUGHTS 
OF A MAN AT FIFTY” 


Over 700 slogans were received. The 
best 70 were submitted to the firm of 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
OSBORN, New York City, for their 
decision as to the best one, and also for 
five worthy of honorable mention. 


Their decision follows: 
Judging of Slogans 
Submitted for 


‘‘Random Thoughts of 


a Man at Fifty’”’ 
By 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


The method of judging the slogans was to 
submit them to a number of people in this 
organization qualified to have worth-while 
opinions on the subject. 
The book itself was carefully considered in 
connection with forming opinion. For instance, 
the slogan—‘‘How to retire at co a 
one 





1 
makes a claim which is not the principal 
motive of the book. 


First Place 
RHYME AND REASON 


Honorable Mention 
1. Every Page Bears Interest. 
2. Take Me Home—I'd Like to Help You. 
3. How to Retire at Fifty. 
4. Pleasure, Wisdom—and a Laugh. 
5. Easy to Read—Hard to Forget. 
The five “honorable mention’ slogans are 
listed as nearly as it is possible to do so 
in the order of their value. 


New York City 





First place went to Mrs. John _ Harsen 
a With her s “RHYME AND 
Tt was determined in advance. that while 
members of the family were permitted to send 
in their slogans they were not eligible for the 
5.00 prize, therefore the prize goes to the 
of those receiving honorable men- 
tion, namely Walter Irving Clarke, 336 
Gowen Avenue, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, with his slogan “EVERY PAGER 
BEARS INTEREST.” 
Number 2 on the list of honorably men- 
tioned was submitted by Joan 
Rhoades, the nine year old daughter of the 


author. 
Number 3 by Paul F. Cropper, 2450 Over- 
look Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


F 


i 








Number 5 by Edward D. " 
1003, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“The Greyhound Traveler” 
Starts Publication 


The Greyhound Traveler is a new 
quarterly publication published at Chi- 
cago the Motor Transit Managc. 
ment Company, of that city, operating 
the Greyhound Lines, a coast-to-coast 
motor bus system. It is devoted prin 
cipally to travel stories and articles 
and is printed in four colors with 2 
type size of 7 by 10 inches. Dis- 
tribution is among the company’s bus 
patrons. 

C. D. Carkhuff is advertising man 
ager of the magazine, and W. R. Fow- 
ler, Jr., is editor. Effective January i 
1930, the magazine will be published 
monthly. 





New Account for Campbell 
Agency 

The Turner. Deg & Woolworth Com 
pany, Louisville, y-, manufacturer of 
ickory handles, has sopeeees Camp 
bell Advertising, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
— Business papers are being 
used. 





Electrical Account to Clark 
Collard Agency 


The Reynolds Electric Company, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of the Reco line 
of electrical appliances, has appointed 
the Clark Collard Veusane, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. usiness publications 
and direct mail will be used. 


E. C. Lyndon Joins Little Rock 
Agency 

E. C. Lyndon, formerly an account 
executive and copy writer with James 
A. Greene & Company, Atlanta adver- 
tising agency, has joined the Robert 
H. Brooks Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., advertising agency, in a similar 
capacity. 








Appoint Marx-Flarsheim 


Agency 
The Delphos Mop Company, Del- 
phos, Ohio, and the Dayton School of 
Aviation, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, have ap- 
pointed The Marx-Flarsheim Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 





New Account for Peck Agency 

The Joe Lowe Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has appointed the Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York, to di- 
rect the advertising of its “Cottage 
~ spemat! Newspapers are being 
used. 





Appointed by Hicks Agency 
ree —- ‘Sone rps Hicks 
in 

Advertigng Agency, New York. 





June ( 
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1800 conversations at once 
through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our 
great cities is crowded. 
Steam, gas, sewer and water- 
mains, compressed air pipes, 
pneumatic tube systems, telephone 
and telegraph cables, light, power 
and rapid transit conduits lie so 
close together that any further ad- 
ditions create serious engineering 
problems. Yet the number of tele- 
phone calls that must flash through 
the underground arteries of great 
cities is steadily increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific 
minds of the Bell System was to 
find a way for more conversations 
in existing conduits. Fifteen years 
ago, the pride-of the System was a 
cable containing nine hundred 
pairs of wires. Then by many im- 
provements a cable of twelve 





hundred pairs was perfected. 
It was rightly considered a 
scientific triumph. 

Today, cables containing 
eighteen hundred pairs of wires are 
in service and these cables with 
every wire insulated are only two 
and five-eighths inches in diameter, 
one-half as large as the first nine 
hundred-pair cable. Eighteen hun- 
dred conversations at once—six 
hundred more than before—can 
now pulse through this two and 
five-eighths inches of cable. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better 
telephone service at the lowest cost 
is the goal. Present improvements 
constantly going into effect are 
but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 


“Tue Te.epHone Booxs Are THE Directory OF THE NATION” 
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RESULTS -: ARE . WHAT >: COU 





Every unit of a direct advertis- 
ing campaign bearing this 
symbol has been thought 
out as carefully as a 
Saturday Evening 
Post page. 
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KRAMER ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


“\. DIRECT ADVERTISING “> 
Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Lexington 7165 


RESULTS - ARE > WHAT 


COUNT 
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How a Line of Staples Brought 
Forth a Specialty 


Esmond Introduces a New Kind of Blanket and Features It in National 
Consumer Advertising 


By Roland Cole 








T= transformation which has 
been sweeping over the world 
of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing during the last five or six years, 
and is still going on is a good deal 
like the transition from winter to 
spring. Almost every class of ar- 
ticle used in the home 

has undergone a change H 
in its appearance in the 
direction of greater va- 
riety of size and shape, 
better design and more 


of it, and an efflores- est 
rs ol ee ed 

cence of color. er 

Among the most in- Sepsum, 

teresting examples of M*inSim 


the changes which are 
everywhere at work i 
the process of evolution 
which has converted 
some of the most ven- 
erable and _ respectable 
staples of a few years 
ago into the most daring 
and modernistic speciali- 
ties. Today is the day 
of the specialty. Almost 
all of the old-fashioned 
staples of the Mauve 
Decade are being born 
again as specialties in 
the miniature Renais- 
sance that is just now 
turning merchandising- 
as - we - have - known -it 
into merchandising-as- 
we-shall-know-it in the 
decade of the present and 
the immediate future. 

_Every article of commerce is 

ecking how to individualize it- 
self. The commodities which we 
have long regarded as staples of 
use and consumption are acquir- 
ing personalities and looks and 
names. Where a bed, for example, 
used to be merely a bed, it is now 
a particular make of bed and a 
particular model. 

This growing tendency on 
part of people to use brand rami 


ERE 2 com type of blanket 


we 
bee 
Vow W babe the Cometic the momen! vn 
verybedy dom 


cotertol precise! 
Seen mene saa liege * 


in place of class names is due al- 
most entirely to the influence of 
modern advertising which is at 
once the cause and the effect of the 
metamorphosis of the staple cater- 
pillar into the specialty butterfly. 
The merchandising of blankets 


Blankets ‘| 


The mewn edder com te he 
an el 
made pe 


We we tarerow wo elome and dearababey 
Sent hexane! 
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som eee mee ete coven on the other 


How the New Cozette Was Featured in a Four- 
Color Women’s Magazine Advertisement 


offers an interesting illustration of 
what this commercial evolution is 
doing with one household com- 
modity, which a few years ago had 


little individuality or brand con- 
sciousness in the mind of the 
housewife. 


Blankets, in the old days of soft 
soap were single and double; and 
they came in certain widths. Color 
in blankets goes back a long ways 
in the history of blanket-weaving, 
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Sales records deal almost en- 


tirely with what you are selling. 
But, without a true and author- 
itative knowledge about whom 
you are selling, who needs to 
be sold, what they need to be 
sold, and how to sell them, you 
lack a great essential of com- 
petent sales management — be- 
cause you lack a definition of 
the job to be done. 


An Eastman survey will in- 
evitably provide that essential 
definition. 


R-O,-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 











GILBERT P. 
FARRAR 


Consulting 
i Typographer 


DESIGNER OF 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
GRAYBAR BLDG: NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 5318 
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and, in the way in which the art 
was practiced among the Indians, 
is almost altogether a matter of 
pattern, or design. But color, as a 
factor in blanket manufacture and 
merchandising, is of very recent 
development. Blanket manufac- 
ture had its rise in this country 
about the time of the Civil War, 
and almost from the beginning 
blankets were made in white, pink 
and. a few other conservative 
colors. The application of color, 
as the term color is understood in 
commerce today, has been a de- 
velopment of the last ten years 
or so. 

Today, leading blanket manufac- 
turers make blankets in a_be- 
wildering variety of color and de- 
sign and package them individually 
in packages which are almost as 
attractively gotten up as the blan- 
kets they contain. 

The Esmond Mills, manufac- 
turers of blankets, were established 
some twenty years ago, making a 
line of cotton blankets. Four or 
five years ago the company added 
a line of woolen, camel’s hair and 
silk and wool blankets, all of 
which have been advertised to the 
consumer and the trade under the 
name Esmond. 

The company has been, during 
the last six or seven years, a leader 
in its industry by reason of the 
energy and enterprise it has shown 
in advertising and merchandising 
its products. Just a year ago it 
opened The Esmond Blanket Shop 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
the purpose of displaying its line 
to the consuming public under the 
most favorable conditions of retail 
display and to be a kind of 
“blanket sales laboratory” for the 
working out of ideas and methods 
that could be applied by the com- 
pany’s dealers in other places for 
increasing the sale of Esmond 
blankets. Thus the company 
through advertising and sales pro- 
motional activity among its retail- 
ers, as well as through originality 
of design and the broadening of 
its line on the production side, has 
done its part in changing the whole 
aspect of blanket merchandising in 
the last few years. 

About a year ago, Esmond intro- 
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CAN YOU TOUCH 
“HER’ WITH A 
10 FOOT POLE ? 


The question is not “Are YOU a Woman?” but “Is 
YOUR Product FOR Women?” If so, you will be vitally 
interested in this unique and different plan of personal 
presentations which is increasing sales for other nation- 
ally known manufacturers all over the country. A plan 
that will place you almost FACE TO FACE with the 
greatest buyer in America—the Women! 


A New, Sure, Proven 
Way to Reach Woren 


New, fresh, different—but proven by over 1000 presenta- 
tions by European-trained Experts, under auspices of 
NATION’S LEADING NEWSPAPERS from Tampa to 
Seattle. Exclusive account lists almost filled; your 
classification may yet be open. 
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For full information, write 
National Newspaper Enterprises, Dallas, Texas 
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RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 
* 


COLOR 


ADDA AND 
KUENSTLER 


70 E. 45 - NEW YORK 











ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
WANTED 


We have an opening for a 
copy writer and editor with 
practical retail merchandis- 
ing, marketing, and adver- 
tising experience and knowl- 
edge of mass production and 
mass distribution. 

He must be alert, analyti- 
¢al and accurate—Capable 
of compiling data, write or 
rewrite special articles, pre- 
pare questionnaires, train re- 
porters, analyze facts and 
conduct research and market 
surveys. 

Unusual opportunity to 
grow with new service or- 
ganization for man of ability 
and personality. 

Write fully, giving age, record 
of experience, starting sala~y ex- 


pected and when available. Submit 
samples, which will be returned. 


Address 
Post Office Box 1197, Chicago 
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duced a new blanket to the trade 
which it called the “Esmond 
Cozette”—lamb’s wool on one side 
and rayon on the other, not two 
thicknesses of material laid to- 
gether, but a single thickness of 
material in which rayon and wool 
had been woven together by a 
patented process. The purpose of 
the Esmond Cozette was described 
as “a two-purpose bedcovering .. . 
as charming and colorful as a 
luxurious quilt—as warm and ser- 
viceable as an all-wool blanket.” 
It was designed to retail for ap- 
proximately $25. A few months 
ago, a second Esmond Cozette was 
brought out, made with rayon on 
one side and cortex cotton on the 
other, designed to retail at $15. 
Both items are made in _ five 
pastel colorings—gold, rose, green, 
blue and lavender. Both were in- 
troduced to the trade without con- 
sumer advertising, orders were 
taken from the trade on salesman’s 
sample, and both achieved a fair 
degree of distribution. The rayon 
and cotton Cozette, of course, sold 
in much larger quantities than the 
rayon and wool Cozette. 

Assured of the-success of the 
Esmond Cozette without consumer 
advertising, the company featured 
the new item in its national maga- 
zine campaign with a full-page 
advertisement in the April number 
of a woman’s magazine, in color. 
The advertisement is nearly three- 
fourths illustration. 

This advertisement was repro- 
duced in the form of a large four- 
page folder, in full color, with the 
advertisement appearitig on the 
third page, and the following mes- 
sage to the trade printed on page 
two, under the heading, “The Es- 
mond Cozette,” and the subhead- 
ing, “Never before have you seén 
a blanket like the Cozette . . . the 
newest addition to the Esmond 
line.” The new product is de- 
scribed and the dealers are urged: 

Why not be the first in your com- 
munity to feature the new Cozette? 
Many of your customers will see the 
beautiful four-color advertisement re- 
produced on the opposite page. 

Write to your nearest vobber or di- 
rect to us for swatches and prices. 

The front cover of the folder 
bore the heading, “The newest ad- 
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A Vital Message to Everyone 
Connected with Selling 


Your salesmen will like this lesson in salesmanship . . . be- 
cause it shows convincingly, in the salesmen’s own language, 
the pitfalls that trap many . . . and then points out the way 
to avoid them. It is a whole volume on Salesmanship con- 
densed in a few pages . . . easy to read—easy to remember. 





Here is a most it pomattons § treatise free from theory . 


Its author, bs, Sr., is himself a salesman, 
with more tt, 25 years’ experience with different 
ee, selling in the field, training and manag- 
ing salesmen ; camel Buyer. He is now Adver- 
tising Manager for the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company of New York. 


Hundreds of Salesmen and Executives have pronounced 
this Brochure the most understandable and most helpful 
lesson they have seen. 





We are authorized to furnish these Brochures at 25c 
each—1 to 100 copies including envelopes for mailing. 
Special prices quoted on large quantities on request 


THE READ PRINTING COMPANY 


50-60 VANDAM STREET NEw YorK, N. Y. 
Telephone WALker 8250 
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G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
ANNOUNCE 


CHANGE IN THE FIRM NAME 


SMALL, SPENCER ~ LEVINGS 


(INCORPORATED. 


Cuicaco New Yorx«k Boston 


EFFECTIVE JUNE 15rn, 1929 
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dition to a fine old family of 
blankets.” 

This folder was mailed to a se- 
lected list of wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Sales of the new Esmond Cozette 
have been very satisfactory. 


M. E. Goldman Appointed by 
Kingsley-Miller Company 
Martin E. Goldman, formerly direc- 
tor of sales of the General Equipment 
Corporation, Kalmazoo, Mich., and, 
more recently, with the Automotive 
Equipment Association, Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The Kingsley-Miller 

Company, Chicago. 


J. W. Banister Joins Standard 
Farm Paper Unit 


John W. Banister, formerly with the 
Wade Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
and previously with Vanderhoof & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, has joined the sales staff of the 
Chicago office of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit. 


Fountain Pen Account to 

Cincinnati Agency 
The = Holland Gold Pen Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, fountain m manu- 
facturer, has appointed Keelor 
& Stites Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers and direct mai 
will be used. 


W. S. Carlisle with American 
Broadcasting Company 


William S. Carlisle, for twelve years 
with the Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York, has been appointed Mid- 
western manager of the American 
Broadcasting ompany, New York. 
His headquarters will be at Chicago. 


Joins Percival K. Frowert 
Agency 

Jacques Verdé-Delisle has joined the 
Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, where he 
will have charge of a new department 
which will handle the advertising of 
French products. 


S. B. G. Edsall with San 


Francisco “Call” 

Samuel B. G. Edsall, formerly rep- 
resenting the San Francisco Chronicle 
for over eleven years, is now repre- 
senting the San Francisco Call. 


P. Maxon, advertising manager of 
the Lincs Manufacturin oa 
Detroit, has joined Whipple & Black, 
Ine., Detroit advertising agency. 
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Junior 


Executive 
Available 


An aggressive, resourceful 
man of the superior type 
who is old enough to 
thoroughly seasoned in the 
food products field, yet young 
enough to learn new policies. 
An exceptionally well quali- 
fied man who is capable and 
dependable. 

Twenty-nine years of age, 
college trained, single. 

An opportunity for a chain 
store or locally owned or- 
ganization to secure a man 
who is not satisfied with just 
a position, but one who is 
interested in the future. 


Alert and Competent 


J,’ Box 80, Printers’ Ink 














FUIVe rion 
“ila Seaman 


invites you to attend 
an exhibition of 
drawings and paint- 
ings by members of 
the staff and to view 
the enlarged quarters 
of their new Pent 
House Studios. 


June third to thirtieth 
ADVERTISING ART CO. 


1269 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Circulation Promotion 
Manager 


Fast-growing newspaper of- 
fers unusual opening to an 
alert, experienced circulation 
promotion man. 


He is probably working in 
this capacity now, but may 
be cramped for growing 
room. For such a man we 
have a berth where growth 
is not merely an opportu- 
nity—but a necessity. 


Vision and circulation 
knowledge essential; also 
familiarity with mechanical 
production. Write detailed 
letter for interview. 


Address 
“N,” Box 83, Printers’ Ink 

















Wanted - 
A Good Idea 
For 
Syndication 


A national sales organization 
with a staff of experienced 
syndicate advertising sales- 
men invites correspondence 
with parties having ideas 
that would lend themselves 
to syndication, either on a 
royalty or direct representa- 
tion basis. 


In replying, please state the 
nature of proposition and 
send samples, if possible 


Address “‘R,”’ Box 87, 


Printers’ Ink 
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Advanced by Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner Company 

Harry C. Hahn, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Cleveland, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of sales man 
ager of The Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, of that city, a subsidiary of 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany. 


New Account for Clark 
Collard Agency 


The Aeolus’ Dickinson industria! 
division of Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chi 
cago, manufacturer of ventilators, 
smoke jacks, etc., has appointed The 
Clark Collard Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


J. H. Brundage with Jordan- 
Stair-Baker 


James H. Brundage, formerly with 
the Calvert Lithographing Company, 
and Evans-Winter- ebb, Inc., both of 
Detroit, has joined Jordan- Stair-Baker, 
Inc., also of Detroit, in a selling and 
advertising advisory capacity. He also 
formerly was with the Franklin Press 
& Offset Company, Detroit. 


“Rocky Mountain Sportsman” 


Starts Publication 

The first issue of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Sportsman has been published at 
Salt Lake City. The new publication, 
which has a type page size of 11% by 
8% inches, is devoted to outdoor 
sports of the Rocky Mountain terri 
tory. Dr. June E. Broaddus is editor. 


Fibre Account for Baltimore 
Agency 

The Delaware Hard Fibre Company, 

Wilmington, Del., has appointed the 

Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore ad- 

vertising agency, to direct its adver 

tising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Doyle Williamson with New 
Orleans “Daily States” 


Doyle Williams, formerly with the 
national advertising department of the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Daily States, 
of that city. 


Miller Rubber Advances 
E. P. Bonazzi 


E. P. Bonazzi, for nine years assis- 
tant export manager of the Miller Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
appointed export manager. He succeeds 
C. E. Wagner, resigned. 
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Broadcasting by the use 
of Discs 


We have conclusively proven to the satisfaction of 
one of the biggest agents and to three of its biggest 
accounts that we can successfully broadcast by sixteen 
inch discs in a way that defies detection. 


This means you can use broadcasting stations just as 
you use newspapers. 

Come to our studios, make a master record and buy 
duplicates at low cost. Order your station time through 
us and we install our patented double synchronized motors 
turnstile machine in any station you wish to use. 


This is the only feasible way of broadcasting wherever 
the difference between eastern, central and coast time is 
a serious handicap. 

Now to prove this:—send a representative to our 
studios, Suite 1418-19, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, for a demonstration. Costs for one station or 100 
stations furnished at once. 

We supply programs, ideas, stars, artists and complete 
continuity when necessary. 

Primarily we are special agents for radio stations. 
Hearing is believing. Visit our offices at your con- 
venience for a demonstration. 


Bureau of Broadcasting, Radio Digest 


Eastern Representatives: Main Office: 

INGRAHAM & WALKER E. C. RAYNER, President 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 510 North Dearborn Street 

Tel.: Lackawanna 2091-2 Chicago, Illinois 
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Want to 
Make a Change? 


A medium sized, fully recog- 
nized Chicago Agency, well 
equipped for handling adver- 
tising of all descriptions, is 
prepared to make attractive 
offers to two contact men with 
background of acquaintance- 
ship with advertisers and 
proven results in similar ca- 
pacity, or to small partially 
recognized Agency. 


Unusual opportunity and full 
cooperation, including “snap,” 
Technique and Real Sales Ap- 
peal in copy preparation. Tell 
us all about yourself—past 
connections, type of accounts 
handled, salary, age, etc., first 
letter. All members of this 
organization know of this ad- 
vertisement. Address “H,” Box 
229, Printers’ Ink. 




















To the Head of a 
One-Man Agency 
or Service from 
the Head of a 
One-Man Agency .....- 


OU and I have certain 

handicaps—the most vital 
being the lack of time for going 
after new business. It’s my be- 
lief that together we could meet 
our problems and lick them, I'd 
like to talk over the idea of 
combining with a dependable 
man of outstanding ability. 


My business is well-estab- 
lished. My offices allow for ex- 
pansion—one is occupied by an 
art service. I have an interest- 
ing record of successes to my 
credit. I have proved my ability 
for merchandising and advertis- 
ing. My practical knowledge of 
all departments of this profes- 
sion supplements a rich back- 
ground of commercial experience. 


Upon receipt of your note, I 
will ‘phone you to arrange an 
appointment. Address “U,” 
Box 89, Printers’ Ink. 


—eoo 
oo 
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New Accounts for Montreal 


Agency 

Canadian Silk Products, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, women’s hosiery, and the Tree 
Line Navigation Company, of that city, 
operating a fleet of freight carriers, 
have appointed the R. Sykes Muller 
Company, Ltd., advertising agency, also 
of Montreal, to direct their advertising 
accounts. Newspapers will be used for 
the Canadian Silk company. 

The Toronto office of the Muller 
agency has been appointed to direct an 
vertising campaign for Houlding and 
Coleman, Ltd., of that city, manufac. 
turer of Servus and Marvel neckwear. 
Newspapers and magazine advertising is 
being used. 


Bank Appoints Albert Frank 
Agency 


The Chicago office of Albert Frank 
& Company has been appointed to 
handle the newspaper advertising for 
the commercial, savings, investment 
and foreign trade departments of the 
—~- consolidated First National 
and rst Union Trust and Savings 
Banks, Chicago. 


American Photo-Engravers to 
Meet 


The American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-third an 
nual convention at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, August 8 to 10. An 
exhibit of machinery equipment and sup 
plies is included in the program plans 


S. A. Dusek Joins Lawrence 
Fertig Agency 
Stanley A. Dusek, formerly with the 
Ethridge Company, New York, has been 
appointed art director of The Lawrence 
Fertig Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 


Olive Oil Account to Lyon 
Agency 

The Barcelona Products Company, 

New York, has appointed the Lyon 

Advertising Agency, of that city, to 


direct the advertising of its Barcelona 
olive oil. “Newspapers will be used. 


A. C. Carruthers Buys “Safety 
Engineering” 

Arthur C. Carruthers, who sold Safety 
[ingineering, New York, to the Angus 
Company, of that city, last year, has 
bought back that oublication and_ will 
again become president and editor. 


To Manage New Toronto 
Office of ‘Mining News” 


C. J. Morris, formerly with the To 
tonto Globe, has been appointed man 
ager of the new Toronto office of Min 
ing News, Montreal. 
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THE SCRANTON REPUBLICAN 
announces the appointment of 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 MADISON AVE. 180 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 


507 MONTGOMERY ST. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. LEARY BLDG. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


as its National Representative, effective June 1, 1929 


THE SCRANTON REPUBLICAN 
SCRANTON, PA. 














WE KNOW THIS MAN 


. @ seasoned executive in agency 
finance, accounting, billing, media check- 
ing, business law and corporate procedure 


H® now holds an important post and is qualified 

for a bigger one. An exceptional ww 
tunity to acquire for your organization one of the 
ablest men in the field. 


We will give details and the highest recommen- 
dations to responsible inquirers. This man pos- 
sesses complete familiarity with agency problems 
and practices... . and, in addition, loyalty, 
integrity and industry. Write for particulars to 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Graybar Building . . New York 
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Going After Two sales man- 


agers discussing 
the 86 Per items in the cur- 


Cent rent news came 
to an obvious but interesting con- 
clusion about relative values of the 
same amount of money. One item 
was the statement that a prominent 
millionaire had become richer to 
the extent of $7,500,000 because of 
the sudden rise in price of a stock. 
As principal owner in the company, 
the quick rise made him im- 
measurably richer during the 
course of a few days. The other 
item concerned an increase in 
wages which had been granted to 
a group of workers in the building 
industry. The amount of increase 
was $1 a day and 30,000 men were 
the beneficiaries. That latter item, 
according to one sales manager, 
was of infinitely greater import- 
ance to him and other sales man- 
agers than the former. It was his 
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contention that the increased riches 
of the millionaire meant little in 
the way of consumption of more 
goods. There were only two feet 
on which to put shoes, only one 
household to adorn and decorate, 
only one family to feed. In the 
days when more production ma- 
chinery was needed, such an in- 
crease to the capital supply of a 
noted investor meant far more 
than it does today. Now, when 
greater consumption is needed, the 
dollar-a-day increase for 30,000 
men, amounting to $7,800,000 in a 
five-day week of 260 days a year, 
was many times more important. 
He spoke of the new buildings, the 
increased number of cars, of shoes 
and food which the workers’ in- 
crease meant to the sellers of 
merchandise. 

It has been estimated by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute that 
the workers of the United States 
spend 86 per cent of their annual 
income and save 14 per cent of it. 
Their income in 1927 was approxi- 
mately $94,000,000,000, for 1928 
approximately $97,000,000,000, and 
it is estimated that it will run as 
high as $101,000,000,000 for 1929. 

These are staggering sums to 
consider. 

To bring it down a step, the 
amount to be spent by the small 
group of 30,000 workers with the 
$1 a day increase, if the 86 per 
cent is correct, will be $6,708,000. 
Some industries are going after 
that 86 per cent of an income, 
which is increasing at the rate of 
more than $3,000,000,000 a year, 
with adequate sales and advertis- 
ing effort. Others are acting as if 
the annual income were a fixed 
amount and people were saving 50 
per cent of it, instead of 14. 

There are new uses for fabrics 
in home decoration which workers 
would be interested in hearing 
about; there are many other things 
about the home which should be 
more adequately advertised, for a 
large proportion of the 86 per cent 
would be spent where the workers 
live, if the makers of things used 
there went after this expanding 
market more aggressively. 

There ‘are whole industries 
which are definitely under-adver- 
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tised to the workers as one of their 
spokesmen said a short time ago 
in Printers’ INK. 

A more careful consideration of 
the product and its relation to the 
new market, made elastic by the 
continual growth of earned wages, 
would result in a number of new 
advertising campaigns in industries 
which need them badly. 


The Committee 
Spineless on Credits, Sales 


Selling Terms and Col- 


lections of the National Wholesale 
Conference, which met in Wash- 
ington the latter part of April, re- 
cently announced the conclusions 
to which it has come as a result 
of its investigation into the phases 
of wholesaling covered by its title. 
First and foremost among its con- 
clusions the committee places “the 
tendency toward the taking of un- 
earned discounts.” This, says the 


committee, “is one of the serious 
credit problems wholesalers face. 
Only united effort will prove effec- 
tive in defending the sanctity of the 
contract which exists when goods 
are sold on clearly stated terms of 


sale.” 

When the committee refers to 
this problem as one of the serious 
matters with which wholesalers 
must contend, we presume its mem- 
bers had in mind the fact that the 
practice is widespread and is dam- 
aging purely because of its preva- 
lence. There is another phase to 
the situation, however, and one 
which would seem to warrant spe- 
cial emphasis. This phase centers 
around the fact that a company 
‘r an industry which finds that it 
cannot compete on a basis of qual- 
ity and service, but must needs de- 
pend upon elasticity of sales terms, 
is in a bad way. 

The terms of sale are the con- 
crete piles sunk deep down to bed- 
rock, upon which the foundation 
f any business structure rests. 
Weaken those piles and the build- 
ing becomes unsafe. That is ex- 
actly what one does when sales 
terms are stretched to accommo- 
date certain customers and when 
violations of these terms are winked 
it or passively accepted. 

To express it in another way, 
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the terms of sales are the moral 
fiber of an industry. Destroy the 
moral fiber and the industry can no 
longer exist—not, at least, on a 
profit-making basis. 

In our opinion, then, this com- 
mittee has done a service of incal- 
culable value to wholesalers when 
it thus places its finger on the 
weakest part of wholesaling. Until 
this is strengthened, other plans for 
hastening recuperation are scarcely 
likely to be of any avail. 

Stick to your terms of sales or 
go out of business—there are no 
two ways about it. 


No One Wins The price-cutting 


war which has 
a Price War created such a 


disturbance in the tobacco industry 
is proceeding along traditional 
lines. The opening guns were 
fired some time ago by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
when it announced a reduction in 
price by offering two packages of 
15-cent cigarettes for 25 cents. 
Recently, the Schulte Cigar Stores 
Company and the United Cigar 
Stores Company met this cut in 
all their stores. Now A. & 
makes the retort discourteous by 
announcing that it will sell two 
packages for 23 cents. 

This last move notifies Schulte- 
United that A. & P. is ready to 
meet any possible cut that the to- 
bacco retailers may make. By this 
move the grocery chain says, in 
effect, “tobacco is only a_ small 
part of our vast business while it 
is a large part of yours. We have 
proved in the past that we can 
make drastic cuts on certain items 
and yet show a good profit at the 
end of the year. We doubt 
whether you can make many fur- 
ther drastic cuts in one of your 
chief lines without feeling a re- 
flection in your net profits.” 

In the meantime, the independent 
tobacco retailer is on the outside, 
occupying the unenviable position 
of the innocent bystander. An in- 
dependent retailer who may be 
considered average recently showed 
Printers’ INK his books. It costs 
him 10.7, 10.8, 10.8 and 10.9 cents 
respectively per package for the 
four leading brands. Add to that 
.2 or .3 of a cent, which is the cost 
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of the matches that, he gives each 
purchaser of a package of ciga- 
rettes, add all overhead charges, 
and then figure out how he 
is going to make a profit selling 
cigarettes at 12.5 or 11.5 cents. 

There. is nothing quite so un- 
profitable as a price war, whether 
it be in the tobacco or any other 
industry. Present indications are 
that no one can possibly win the 
current war and several parties to 
the disturbance stand to lose 
heavily. The consumer, of course, 
is a momentary winner but experi- 
ence shows that in the long run 
he is usually asked to foot the bill. 

That the leading tobacco manu- 
facturers are beginning to recog- 
nize the seriousness of the war is 
demonstrated by unofficial state- 
ments of their executives and a 
note of querulousness which has 
crept into the advertising of at 
least one of the companies. On 
the surface it would seem that so 
long as the manufacturer gets his 
price for his product he cannot 
lose. Unhappily, he does lose if 
the industry of which he is a part 
becomes upset badly. 

In spite of the remarkable 
growth of chains in all industries 
the independent retailer is still a 
big factor. Industries which dis- 
courage the independent are mak- 
ing a mistake. In the present 
tobacco price war, it is the inde- 
pendent who occupies the unhap- 
piest position. 

If the situation continues as it is, 
eventually he will follow the only 
logical course, which is to turn to 
sidelines which will make him the 
comfortable profit that he cannot 
get from cigarettes. If the ex- 
periences of other industries are 
worth anything, the indications are 
that the retailer eventually will 
make these sidelines the bulk of 
his business while cigarettes will 
become, as they have already be- 
come in many stores, only an ac- 
comodation line. From that point 
to total elimination is a short step. 

The tobacco industry, in spite of 
its internal difficulties, is strong 
enough to work its way out of the 
present situation. It should re- 
member, before it is too late, that 
nobody ever wins a price war. 
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Too Many = A man who runs 
New a small — hard- 
ware store in a 
Accounts country town said 
proudly last week that he had done 
a business of $274—the largest 
single week in his history. He 
thought he could do more business 
if he were able to make more calls 
on summer cottagers nearby. He 
would have more time for that, if 
he didn’t have to see so many sales- 
men. 

On being questioned further, he 
said that including salesmen from 
wholesalers and specialty men, 
fourteen men had called on him 
during the week. Fourteen men 
made a long trip from the nearest 
city, using up tires, gasoline, shoe 
leather and time—all to divide a 
gross business of $274. 

The new hardware man can’t in- 
vest in more stock than he sells, 
unless he is to go broke. Every- 
body is after the new store to stock 
his merchandise just because it is 
another account. “Get more new 
outlets,” says the sales manager— 
fourteen men battle for the $274 
gross and the hardware man says 
he could grow bigger if they would 
give him more time to sell. 

It is the old story of going after 
volume, or numbers of customers, 
instead of profits. If the salesman 
can’t produce profits, he is a lia- 
bility. Some form of extra com- 
pensation for the production of 
profits and less emphasis on the 
new account seems logical to 
suggest. 

If the new storekeeper has se- 
lected thé wrong goods to start 
business with, he won’t last long 
anyway. Isn’t it more logical to let 
him start selling what merchandise 
he has, before every salesman de- 
scends on him with time-consum- 
ing arguments about his own brands 
of merchandise? After all, the 
small new man is not the best 
credit risk. He is seldom profit- 
able. He may need help and mis- 
sionary men, but he could get along 
without fourteen men who try to 
sell him just their merchandise. 


The name of the Daily American 
Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa, has _ been 
changed to the Catholic Daily Tribune. 
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Frank Presbrey 


tells the WHOLE story 
of advertising in his 
* new book — 


The HISTORY & 
DEVELOPMENT 
of ADVERTISING 


Frank Presbrey, “the dean of American ad- 
vertising,” has gathered all the material for 
a complete history of advertising—from the 
earliest days of history down to 1929—and 
he has made from it a book that is vivid, 
sparkling, always written with an eye to the 
human values in his subject. 


Among the 66 chapter headings are these, 
for example: From Symbols in Babylon to 
Printed Wallis in Rome; Warren’s Blacking, 
a Milestone in English Advertising; What 
the Pilgrims Knew About Advertising; The 
Arrival of Newspaper Display; When the 
Religious Weekly Was the Leading Medium; 
Enter the Human-Interest Trade-Mark. 


The illustrations—350 of them 
—alone are worth the price 
of admission! Over 600 
pages, $7.50. Post paid, $7.75 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN, Garden City, N. Y. 











Advertising Club News 


C. A. Bundy Elected President 
of Los Angeles Club 


Carl A. Bundy, president of the 
Carl A. Bundy uill and Press, has 
been elected 
president of the 
Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles. 
He succeeds 
Herman Nater, 
assistant vice- 
resident of the 
ank of Italy. 
Howard McKay, 
sales and adver- 
tising manager of 
Los Angeles 
of the Fos- 
& Kleiser 
Company, was 
made first vice- 
president and 
Anson Bushnell, 
Los Angeles man- 
ager of The 
hristian Science 
Monitor, second vice-president, Phil 
Battell was elected secretary-treasurer. 
George F. Pfaffenberger, general 
manager of the Southern California 
division of the Owl Drug Company, 
was elected to the board of directors. 
C. J. Elsasser, vice-president and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Golden State 
Hospital, and Charles Rachal, presi- 
dent of the Charles Rachal Corpora- 
tion, were re-elected . directors. The 
new administration takes office on 
July 


Carl A. Bundy 


* * * 


Walter Distelhorst Heads 
Louisville Club 


Walter Distelhorst, advertising man- 
ager of the First National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was elected president of the 
Advertising Club of Louisville at its 
annual meeting. He succeeds Alvin R. 
Magee, manager, national advertising, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
who becomes a director of the club. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, H. Turney Gratz; second 
vice-president, Abner F. Sacksteder, and 
secretary-treasurer, Henry C. Colgan. 
William M. Fowler, Lewis C. Tingley 
and T. B. Vinson were elected to the 
board of directors. 

* * * 


Heads Providence Women’s 
Club 


Miss Mildred Paul was_ elected 
president of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Providence, R. L., at its 
recent annual dinner meeting. A. 
Marie Davies was made  vice-presi- 
dent; Louise Sullivan, corresponding 
secretary; Florence M. Dyer, record- 
ing secretary; Sylvia M. Paradis, 
treasurer; Maude Hale, historian, and 
Elizabeth L. Williams, chairman of 
publicity committee. Miss Alice R. E. 
Butler was toastmistress of the 
evening. 


L. D. Gibbs Made President 
of Boston Club 


_ Louis D. Gibbs, of the public rela- 
tions department of the Edison Elec. 


tric Illuminating 
Company, has been 
elected president 
of the Advertising 
Club of Boston. 
He succeeds 
George Dunning, 
of the Crowell 
Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Marion F., 
Brown, advertising 
manager of the R. 
H. Stearns Com- 

ny, was chosen 
rst vice-president 
and Harold R. 

MacNamee, of 

Barrows, Richard- 

= Alley - Rich- © Bachrach 

ards, second vice- : : 
president. George Louis D. Gibbs 
D. Moulton was 
elected treasurer and Charles S. Tref.- 
rey, secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: John Urban Riley, 
chairman; Norman S. Rose, John A. 
Taylor, Minnie I. Taylor and ph H. 
Wilbur. 

* * * 


Elect Directors of Columbus, 
Ohio, Club 


The Advertising Club of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, has 
elected the following directors: Mrs. 
Nan B. Akin, manager of the Akin 
Letter Bureau; C. E. Dittmer, direc- 
tor, Ohio Retail Clothiers & Fur- 
nishers Association; John Q. Doty, na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
Columbus Citizen; Roscoe Dixon, ad- 
vertising specialties; Raymond W. 
Knopf, secretary-treasurer of the 
Miller-Knopf Advertising Agency; 
Harold R. Lee, sales manager of the 
Terry Engraving Company; William 
E. Putman, special agent, Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, and Harvey R. 
Young, advertising director of the 
Columbus Dispatch. 

* * * 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Club Ap- 


points Committee Chairmen 

Lee Dygert, vice-president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been appointed chairman of the pro- 
gram committee by A. McFadyen, 
poovitont, Other appointments are: 
Jewey Blocksma, committee on major 
activities; D. Etheridge, membership; 
A. B. Burkholder, club relations with 
civic problems; Edson Geissler, enter- 
tainment, and Ray Barnes, publicity. 
S. Buckner has been chosen to promote 
interest in: the next district convention 
at Battle Creek, Mich., and T. Kraai, 
the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, 
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President Hoover on 
Advertising 


A message from President Hoover 
stressing the importance of the ethical 
value of advertising, has been sent to 
c. C. Younggreen, president of the 
International Advertising Association, 
in support of the world advertising con- 
vention to be held at Berlin. President 
Ho nver’s message follows: 

‘The economic, social and interna- 
tional values of advertising are now so 
generally understood that I need not en- 
large upon them. But in conveying to 
you my cordial best wishes for a_ suc- 
cessful convention of the International 
Advertising Association, I should like 
you to know that I estimate its ethical 
value as of equal importance. 

‘The reiterated act of placing one’s 

mmercial aims before the public in 
cold type, day after day, compels one 
to subject his own motives to a criti- 
cism as severe as that which he expects 
from the public scrutiny. Also, the 
agencies established by the advertisers 
themselves for checking up the truth 
of advertising in seperate, have produced 
me st beneficial results. The noteworthy 
advance in the ethics of business, easily 
perceptible in the last twenty years, is 
in no small measure due to the self- 
examination cheerfully exacted of them- 
selves by business men in their prac- 
tice of the art of advertising.” 

2s 


Boyd St. Clair Heads 
Colorado Springs Club 


Boyd St. Clair was elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., at its recent annual 
meeting. Other officers elected were: 
Gifford Gillaspy, The Hathaway Ad- 
vertising Service, vice-president, and 
Jerome Dummer, The Colorado Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph, secretary. Fred 
Armbuster, publicity manager of The 
Municipal Power Department, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

* * 


W. R. Mandelcorn Heads 
Orlando Club 


William R. Mandelcorn, executive 
secretary of the Orlando Realty Board, 
has been elected president of the Or- 
lando and Orange County Advertising 
Club, Orlando, Fla., for the year be- 
ginning July 1. 

Other cers elected are: A. T. 
Traylor, first vice-president; nara 
\. Field, second vice-president; a | 
\. Barker, treasurer; and Stuart 
Davies, secretary. 

* * 


Made Director of Elise A. 
Runyan, Inc. 


Bernice Blackwood, executive secre 
tary of the Advertising Specialties 
Association, Chicago, and formerly 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World, has been made 
a director of Elise A. Runyan, In- 
corporated, of that city, women’s 
apparel shops. 
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Sums Up New York Bureau’s 
Seventh Year of Work 


The year ended April 30, 1929, 
marked the conclusion of the seventh 
year in the history of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York. Dur- 
ing that period, according to a report 
just issued, the Bureau conducted the 
broadest and most effective program 
since its organization. 

“No period in the seven years’ 
service of the Bureau has m more 
interesting and more productive than 
the year just ended,” states James C. 
Auchincloss, president. He points to 
the fact that there has been a grow- 
ing understanding and appreciation of 
the usefulness of the Bureau on the 
part of business and the public alike, 
a growth which he anticipates will 
continue to expand in value as the 
Bureau increases its number of sub- 
scribers and members. 

For the fiscal year ended December 
31, receipts totaled $140,598. Expen- 
ditures amounted to $149,096. Dur ng 
the four months ended April 30, 1929, 
receipts totaled $50,669 while expendi 
tures were $49,825. 

The activities of the Bureau were 
particularly effective, according to H. 

enner, manager, ‘in blocking the 
fraudulent use of the partial payment 
plan to sell securities; in stamp ng out 
tipster-sheet methods of stock sales; in 
stopping illegitimate use of “put ’and 
call” operations, and in putting an 
early end to attempted swindles in the 
aviation industry. Mr. Kenner also 
states: “Co-ordination of the activities 
of the Government and of legitimate 
business has been accomplished by the 
Bureau in greater measure than in 
previous years, keeping step with the 
increasing volume and complexity of 
business and the greater need for pro- 
tecting public confidence in it.’ 

During the twelve-month _ period, 
ended April 30, the merchandise sec- 
t'on opened 2,279 case files for inves- 
tigation. The predominant type of 
inquiry was customer complaints, which 
numbered 472. Misstatement of ma- 
terials advertised resulted in 313 
inquiries while schemes to defraud con- 
stituted the third major classification 
with 295 inquiries. 


Drapery Account to M. Spivak 
Agency 

The Pharaoh 
Inc., New York, 
damask and Pharaoh 
pointed the M. Spivak Advertising 
Agency of that city to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail are being used. 


Drapery Company, 
maker of drapery 
voile, has ap- 


Shoe Account to Menken 
Agency 


Shoe Company, 
New York, has appointed Menken Ad- 


The Winkelman 


. ency of 
advertising 


advertising 


vertising, Inc., 
direct its 


that city, to 
account. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ATHER often the Schoolmaster 

has lamented that not often 
enough does advertising seem to 
realize the presence of the mer- 
chandising horizon of the fellow 
called Salesman. No longer ago 
than May 9 he remarked: “Much 
of the effect of good advertising is 
wasted because the advertiser as- 
sumes that all his salesmen natural- 
ly know the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful selling and will follow 
them through consistently.” 

And it is that remark, apparently, 
that has caused a Southern pupil 
to rise in his place and offer for 
the attention of the Class an idea 
that has been applied for some time 
by his concern, the Georgia Power 
Company. The gentleman is J. M. 
Stafford, Jr., the Georgia Power’s 
merchandise advertising manager. 

Mr. Stafford submits a copy of 

e “Sales Log,” whose masthead 
reveals that the periodical is pub- 
lished “by and for the sales de- 
partment.” Three of the four 
pages are devoted to inspirational 
material and to news of the sales 
achievements of Georgia Power 
men. 

The fourth page is occupied by 
what looks like an advertisement. 
And that is what its label pro- 
claims it to be—“‘An Advertise- 
ment to Our Salesmen.” The 
headline reads: 


More Than 
250,000 Users 
And they haven’t spent 
a dollar for service or repairs 


And the copy: 


Two years ago this month the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator was first 
publicly announced. 

Today more than a quarter-million 
American homes are enjoying the ex- 
clusive innovations that only the. Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator offers. And 
not one of these owners has ever had 
to pay a single dollar for service or 
repairs . . . that was the General Elec- 
tric Company’s guarantee to them! 

Can you think of any other more 
potent, more allembracing argument 
to use in your interviews with pro- 
spective purchasers? Do you know of 
any other appliance that you might 
sell that says as much for itself? 


Isn’t there a keen satisfaction in sell. 
ing an article so thoroughly believed 
in by its manufacturers? 

And remember, too, that the Georgia 
Power Company is, perha even 
more interested in the satis faction of 
its customers than the General Elec- 
tric Company—that no matter what 
happens, our responsibility to the cus- 
tomer never ends, so long as he 
remains a customer. 

Put together, then, the guarantee of 
the General Electric "Company and the 
guarantee of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany when you are endeavoring to sell 
the General Electric Refrigerator! 


And there you have it—a selling 
idea, inspired and originated with- 
in the advertising department, and 
then “sold” to the sales force by 
the advertising department’s own 
instrument, which is advertising. 

* *: 


“Operation, planning, training— 
these are the ‘big three’ of the sales 
manager’s task.” Thus Richard C. 
Hay, who is well known to Print- 
ERS’ INK readers as the author of 
articles on sales problems, states 
the thesis of his book, “Sales Man- 
agement Fundamentals.” (Har- 
per & Brothers). 

“Recognition of the fact that no 
one of the three alone can produce 
the maximum of profits,” continues 
Mr. Hay, “is a first step to an im- 
provement of the sales executive's 
results. Operating efficiency of a 
high order is not of itself enough. 
Operating efficiency with good 
planning is better. But operating 
efficiency with good planning and 
a sound training program is an 
almost unbeatable formula for the 
sales manager who wants to suc- 
ceed.” 

As the Schoolmaster looks back 
over the histo-ies of some sales 
executives he. has known, he rea- 
lizes how important are Mr. Hay’s 
observations. So frequently a re- 
markable salesman works his wa) 
up to the position of sales man- 
ager only to fall down because he 
sees in that position merely the op- 
portunity further to exercise his 
sales abilities. The Schoolmaster 
has known a few sales executives 
who have come into their positions 
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Committee ot Building Owners and Managers Which Advised on Plans for Minnesota Build- 
ing, St. Paul. The Meetings Were Held at the St. Paul Athletic Club, St. Paul, March 11-12. 


Is This Committee 
Recommending 
Your Product? 


The above is a typical scene enacted almost every day in 
many cities throughout the country. This committee of 
building owners and managers is reviewing plans and 
making recommendations for the materials and equipment 
to be used in the construction of the Minnesota Building, 
St. Paul. These building owners and managers know 
from experience what products should be used so that a 
building can be operated at a profit. As a precaution 
many financial houses now insist on this advisory service 
before making lodhs. 


Building owners and managers also act independently in 
selecting materials and equipment. These men either rec- 
ommend or reject the use of your product for constructing 
and maintaining office, loft, apartment and other com- 
mercial buildings. You can sell these important execu- 
tives through their business paper, BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


Write’for copy of our Synopsis of this profitable field. 











BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member A. B. C. 1389 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd St., New York City 
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Can your products 


be used as premiums? 


A successful premium Sales Manager 
is now in a position to take on represen- 
tation for one or two additional manu- 
facturers who seek volume premium 
business. Now directing premium 
activities for several nationally known 
Correspondence is invited only from, 

fact whose goods 


are adapted to premium use. 
CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 
For over 20 years the largest mercantile 


nd ishing houses using premiums 
Ca edanlioned dealin afin 














The Merchandising 
Paper in the 
Lumber Field 


How to sell more at a bigger 
profit is the topic that interests 
all lumber and building material 
dealers today. The American 
Lumberman is 100% in step with 
this development. Write for 
sample copy and see for yourself. 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 

















ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Write MARION-KELLY CO. 
Des Moines, Iowa, for 
unusual proposition 

















Rapid Show Card Letters 


Si 
and Price Tickets 


Cut out letters — Ms 

extra heavy £0 me- 

tallic faced cardboard. 
, 1 and 2-inch sizes. 
Send for samples. 


razeau & Company 
= W. 78 St., New York 
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from the office rather than the 
road, who have had failure pre- 
dicted for them and yet who, be- 
cause of their realization of the 
necessities of operating, planning 
and training have succeeded where 
brilliant salesmen fail. 

Starting with his premise of the 
threefold nature of the sales man- 
ager’s job, Mr. Hay proceeds to 
a thorough discussion ofthe work 
of the sales executive. The result 
is a book which should be of great 
value to the seasoned sales man- 
ager as well as to the man who 
has just commenced filling an ex- 
ecutive position. 

In an appendix Mr. Hay has an 
admirable analysis of a sales de- 
partment in outline form. Another 
excellent appendix is a_ bibliog- 
raphy of sales articles from busi- 
ness magazines. Mr. Hay has 
worked out for himself an unusu- 
ally complete filing system for such 
articles and draws on this liberally 
for material. 

* 

Copy writers, whose nerves are 
slightly frazzled from the pursuit 
of new words with which to de- 
scribe food products, will find 
either encouragement or utter des- 
pair in a poem, “Food and Drink,” 
by Louis Untermeyer in the June 
American Mercury. 

Why has our poetry eschewed 

The rapture and response of food? 
What hymns are sung, what praises said 
For home-made miracles of bread? 

Thus Mr. Untermeyer com- 
mences his poem and from there 
proceeds to do the _ necessary 
hymning and praising of the com- 
mon articles of food which so 
many copy writers seem to see as 
bundles of calories and vitamins. 

“Red-faced tomatoes ample as a 
countryman’s full-bosomed lass.” 
“Young veal that’s smooth as nat- 
ural silk.” “The lavish motherli- 
ness of milk.” “Quick, mealy com- 
fort glowing in a baked potato’s 
cracked skin.” “The slow-gold 
nectar maples yield.” “The cool- 
ing sanity of lettuce and every 
other herbal green whose touch is 
calm, whose heart is clean.” 
“Frank lemons with acid tongues 
as sharp as women’s.” “Suave 
bananas.” “Tight-bodied figs.” 
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Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


FOR NEW 
Woman’s Magazine 


E are seeking a man who is capable of com- 

manding the attention and interest of the 
important buyers of space. This means that he 
either has entrée now or has the personality and 
ability to get the story across to these individuals. 
The story is strong and the possibilities very great 
for the right man. 


The type of accounts for which the magazine will 
be logical are the highest grade of food and 
household accounts now appearing in women’s 
magazines, this magazine to act as supplementary 
intensification among a certain very desirable type 
of home women. 


Position entails directing Eastern selling staff, sup- 
ervising work of six territorial offices of publishers’ 
representatives and responsibility for advertising 
promotion, etc. But man must handle personally 
most important Eastern selling. 


The man who is wanted should probably have 
served on the selling staff or been in a sales execu- 
tive capacity with some magazine and should have 
good agency contacts in the East. No one will 
be considered who has not been earning about 


$10,000. 


All applications will be treated as strictly confiden- 
tial. State in first letter (a) Education: (b) Age 
and family ties: (c) Positions held, giving date: 
(d) Whether now employed. No one will be in- 
terviewed who does not first write this information. 


Address ‘‘V,’’ Box 230, Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


well experienced and qualified in every 
phase of direct mail and trade paper 
campaigns, including writing of copy 
and direction of layout, will be available. 
Opportunity must be one that calls for 
the abilities of a merchandiser and or- 
ganizer rather than a mere buyer of 
space. He will continue in his present 
position unless a desirable opportunity 
presents, 

An enviable record of accomplishment 
can be shown. Address “L”, Box 82, 
Parnters’ Ink. 











AN ALL-AROUND 
ADVERTISING WOMAN 


is now available. Her varied and 
comprehensive experience includes 
advertising and sales management 
for nationally distributed products; 
contacting and copy writing with 
agencies; and retail copy writing 
with a department store. An effic- 
ient executive and a prolific writer 

. a woman who gets things done 
... a Protestant a square 
shooter able and willing to 
tackle a man-size job. right 
manufacturer, publisher, or adver- 
tising agency will welcome her on 
its staff ... will you write her for 
a personal interview? Address 


“M,”’ Box $1, Printers’ Ink 














LET DOC INJECT HE'MOR IN YORR COPY 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured In 
all countries. Call or send me a sketch 
of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


Confidential advice, literature, 
Recording Blank. 


FR Inventor's 
DSH POLACHEK Siiikt g 
1234 BROADWAY ONSULTING 
NEW YORK ENGINEER 
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“The bright astringency of ber- 
ries.” “Crepe-satin luxury of 
cream.” “Thick sauerkraut’s fat- 
bellied savor.” “Large generosity 

.” “The smug monotony of 
rice. 

The Schoolmaster has merely 
picked here and there although thie 
temptation to quote the whole 
poem is almost overpowering. Set 
these phrases up against the latest 
advertisement with its “apple-a- 
day-keeps-the-doctor-away” appeal. 
Calories, avaunt! Vitamins? Have 
at them! The Schoolmaster is 
still gourmet (gourmand if you 
will) enough to eat food because 
of its flavor and not because of its 
value to the medical profession. He 
hopes that the art of eating has 
not been so submerged beneath 
the austere sanity of surgeon’s 
dress that there is not still room 
for advertising that appeals to the 
base lusts of the stomach. 

x* * * 

Mrs. Brown (an average cus- 
tomer) happens to be in the city 
so she decides to pay a visit to the 
man to whom she has been writing 
about her washing machine. If 
the good gentleman is consistent, 
here is the way the conversation is 
destined to run: 

Mrs. B.: “A few days ago I 
wrote you about my washing ma- 
chine. It doesn’t work right. I 
was passing by today and thought 
I would come in and ask you about 
it. Are you the man who has my 
letter ?” 

Man: “Dear Mrs. Brown. Re- 
ferring to your inquiry, please be 
advised that I received your kind 
favor of recent date and will 
promptly reply to same in due 
course.” 

Mrs. B.: “What’s that? Am I 
in the right place? This is Ward’s 
isn’t it?” 

Man: “In compliance with your 
last question, beg to state for your 
information that this is Montgom- 
ery Ward’s. Same will be glad 
to assist you in every possible way 
in regards to your Wardway 
washer which, according to pre- 
vious instructions, fails to func- 
tion.” 

Mrs. B.: “Good Heavens! Are 
you trying to make fun of me?” 
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Branch 
Executives 


Men who have successfully managed 
sales forces and whose earnings are over 
$6,000 are invited to reply to this adver- 
tisement. 


Specialty sales experience and manage- 
ment is preferred but not required. 
Ability to organize, train and hold men 
is important; and applicants should have 
a record of profitable operation. 


The business is thoroughly established 
and the men selected will have the bene- 
fit of the experience and cooperation of 
other successful executives. Salary and 
yearly bonus. 


Please submit detailed information in- 


cluding age, education, past experience, 


present earnings, languages spoken, and 
your preference as to permanent location. 


Address “E,” Box 226, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Corer ce 
SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


This man is a thoroughly sea- 
soned advertising salesman and 
is familiar with every phase of 
advertising and publicity work. 

His experience includes work 
on well-known metropolitan dailies 
and publications, and is accus- 
tomed to selling against strong 
competition. 

He is old enough to possess tact 
and sound judgment, young enough 
to be energetic and enthusiastic 
and carries the unqualified endorse- 
ment of his previous employers. 

Invites the correspondence of 
publishers, advertising managers, 
and publishers’ representatives. 
a Salary requirements reasonable. 

Address “V CG,” Box 86, 
Printers’ Ink 
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A Real Chance 
for the 


Right Man 


A fast-growing and _ successful 
class magazine wants the services 
of an advertising man with a 
broad knowledge of the handling 
of general accounts. An unusual 
opportunity for the right man to 
develop a worth-while proposition. 
Knowledge, vision and industry are 
required. The opportunity is open. 
Address “‘Q,”" Box 85, 
Printers’ Ink 














Wanted 
Two Small Publications 
with Possibilities 
Somewhere in the United States there is a 
publisher, who needs assistance, such as ad- 
vertising revenue and efficient business man- 
agement. 
I Can Furnish Both but 

I Am Not Looking for a Position 


Will either take over the business and adver- 
tising management on a percentage of profits 
basis or will consider buying outright. 
be kept in strict 
confidence. Address “‘T,”’ Box 88, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Part-Time Work 


—In commercial analysis. 

—For a manufacturer, an agency, 
an industrial paper or an asso- 
ciation. 

—Location, New York area. 

Address “‘O,” Box 84, Printers’ Ink. 
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Man: “Regretting that what has 
just been stated does not meet with 
your full approval, wish to advise 
further that we hope you will not 
let this instance keep you from 
making many future purchases 
from us at your earliest con- 
venience,” 

Mrs. B.: “This is simply awful. 
And I thought I could find out ex- 
actly what to do with my washer.” 

Man (going on, deeply absorbed 
in phrases) : Trusting that a settle- 
ment on this matter along these 
lines in the near future will meet 
with your entire satisfaction, per- 
mit us to say that you can always 
count on Ward’s for service.” 

This little dialog was spotted 
by the Schoolmaster while perus- 
ing the excellent course in letter- 
writing used by Montgomery Ward 
for training its several hundred 
correspondents. As absurd as it 
is, it nevertheless should make even 
us amateur letter-writers flinch just 
a little. Some of these absurd 
phrases do sound very, very fami- 
liar! Admitting that a business 
letter is primarily a thing of utility, 
certainly its effectiveness would not 
be decreased by a simpler, more 
natural letter-writing style than 
many of us have fallen into the 
habit of using. As Ward’s course 
remarks, the formal letter with its 
set phrases belongs back in the 
period of the tally-ho and the hoop- 
skirt. 





Boncilla Account to Van Allen 
Agency 

Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., Indian- 

apolis, has placed its advertising ac- 

count with e Van Allen Company, 

Chicago advertising agency. Magazines 
and radio are being used. 


Joins Rockford “Daily 
Republic” 


James W. Conroy, Jpomest with the 
a Fla., Daily News, kes joined 
oe cagley advertising staff of the 
Rockford, Ill., Daily Republic as man- 
ager of the special feature department. 








New Account for McCready- 
Parks Agency 


Nemser Gowns, Inc., New York, has 
appointed McCready-Parks, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. —- papers and 
direct mail will be used 
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Scranton “Republican” to Appoints Albert Frank Agency 


Prudden, King & Prudden Washburn, Frost & Company, Boston, 
The S " ’ dealers in investment securiiies, have 
 Soremten, Fe, Repalioss tas ap appointed the Boston office of Albert 


pointed Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national Frank & Company, advertising ag-ncy, 
advertising representative. to direct their adver tising account. 

















Wanted 
DIRECTOR of ADVERTISING 


by large manufacturer of Men’s 
Clothing with Chain Store retail 
outlets. Good salary. Excellent 
opportunity for high grade man. 
Replies treated confidentially. 
Address Box 40, Doremus & Co., 
44 Broad Street, New York. 


























"Dominates with 74,195 net paid Circulation 









¥. BR. Hamuprr vipa a TAMPA, 
> Editorial Director FLORIDA 
She SoRural Communities we blanket 








“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 








Multigraph Ribbons Re inked inked 
OF es 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


27 Murray St, , New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Experienced Advertising and Merchan- 
dising Man, also trained in licensing, 
will personally eXecute commissions in 
Europe. Leaving in July. Highest ref- 
erences. Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklet: roadsides—fold- 
ers. Inquiry involves noobligation. ’Phone 
Ashland 4251, New Process Advertising 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Publication Representative—with own 
office, will give high grade representation 
to worthy business paper in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and adjacent territory. Ad- 
dress Room 810, Colonial Building, 1237 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


MR. PUBLISHER: Do you need Chicago 
representation? University graduate with 
12 years successful selling of advertising 
in newspapers and trade papers. Estab- 
lished office, well known among advertising 
agencies. Box 802, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Artist of Unusual Versatility 
and Experience 


Wants space in good agency on 
reciprocal basis. Box 798, P. L. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


Located in Chicago, Illinois 
Well established, rated, growing profit- 
able, specialty m. o. business, selling its 
product nationally direct to consumer. 
Own mfg. plant. Annual sales around 
100,000. Nets me over $15,000. Price 
or quick sale $35,000. At least half 
cash required. ox 793, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS! 
Do You Want Ohio Representative ? 
One or two publishers who are at 
present without representation in 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania can 
secure services of a Publisher’s Rep- 
resentative with a successful sales 
record. Fifteen years of experience 
in Ohio-Western Pennsylvania field 
has given him a wide acquaintance 
among advertisers and entree into 
all agencies. Best of references 
given. Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 






































AREA REPRESENTATIVES and Sec- 
tion Salesmen—both for new tested ser- 
vice related to production in industry 
and business. Easy sales, real commis- 
sions if you can sell these contacts. 
Write what you would want to know. 
Mohawk River; Buffalo; Providence; 
Baltimore; Cincinnati; Toronto; the Pa- 
cific coast sections open. Box 814, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 
ART SERVICE SALESMAN 


Aggressive man with New York contacts 
and entree in large agencies. Unusual 
opportunity for right man. Box 817, 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
to sell color and black lithography to 
trade and direct. Liberal arrangements, 
Will also accept young man to break in. 
Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Experienced woman capable of taking 
responsibility of planning, directing and 
analyzing surveys for a New York 
Market Research Service. Write full 
details of age, experience and ambition. 
Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION - OFFICE - MANAGER 
Capable young man wanted immediately 
to supervise circulation and general of- 
fice of monthly. Splendid opportunity 
for right party seeking permanent con- 
nection. Must be prepared to start west 
immediately. Full particulars, Box 812, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Big proposition now open for experienced 
magazine representative able to finance 
himself for six months; must devote his 
entire time to development of color pages 
in high-grade National medium with 
nearly two million A. B. C. circulation; 
references required. Box 807, ‘ 


OPPORTUNITY for successful printing 
or advertising salesmen to develop own 
territory, selling advertising specialty to 
hotels, resorts and communities. Straight 
commission. Write for interview, giving 
experience, age and territorial preference. 
AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOKS, Inc. 
3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ART DIRECTOR 


For Publishing House, young woman 
capable of directing twenty artists. Must 
thoroughly understand figure construction 
for illustrating, not for fashion work, 
have taste in sign, a knowledge of 
lettering, and to be able to handle people. 
Give complete details. Box 803, P. J. 
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Correspondent—Large Eastern Corpora- 
tion requires the services of a first-class, 
all-around correspondent. Analytical in- 
sight into sales and collection problems 
essential. Must be able to interpret and 
adapt himself to company policies, but 
initiative and intelligent ceprenerenee, = 
handling company siness wi 

liberal  —nsideration and be adequately 
rewarded. Write fully to Box 806, P. I. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
large publishing company requires 
two competent secretaries; one for 
editor and one for executive. Both 
positions present unusual opportu- 
nity; interesting work and adequate 
remuneration. College education ¢s- 
sential. Ee of French and 
German desirable in editorial secre- 
tary. Write fully regarding experi- 
ence and qualifications. Box 576, 
Equity, 100 W. 42nd St., N. = 


Post Graduate School of 
Journalism for Women 


Positions guaranteed, salary range 

$50 to $100 weekly. Registration 

must be made immediately. Training 

tuition $100 in advance. Address: 
Feature School of Journalism 

45 North Main St. Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING BY MAIL 


Our ever-increasing list of satisfied 
clients proves that service is more than a 
slogan with us—it is a practice. Direct 
mail campaigns planned and executed 
in their entirety. MAILING, AD- 
DRESSING, MULTIGRAPHING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to help you solve your 
direct mail problems at your conven- 
ience. No obligation of course. 
BLAIR LETTER SERVICE 
480 Lexi m Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: ickersham 0582, 0583 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Young woman, with excellent 
commercial training in Paris and some 
practical experience desires position, or 
free lance connection, with agency or 
service. Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 


WITH AGENCY—Copy, lay-out, direct 
mail, or radio dramatics by young man, 
27, university graduate with good back- 
ground in national advertising. Samples. 
Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 
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LAYOUT-ARTIST—Young woman with 
agency and printing experience originat- 
ing effective ideas for booklets, folders, 
etc., and developing them into finished 
art. Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Experienced in the sale of advertising 
in trade and consumer publications. 
Also experienced in selling merchandise. 
Age 30. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ARTIST young woman 
now employed as designing art director 
and stylist, with six years’ experience as 
free lance artist, wants position with a 
future. Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
by young woman, position as general 
or secretarial assistant to advertising 
manager. Advertising dummy make-up 
experience. Available July Ist. Box 
819, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING SALES EXECUTIVE 
Experienced young advertising woman. 
Excellent record as business producer. 
New York, seeks new connection, maga- 
zine, newspaper or agency. Salary and 
commission. Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER—Eight years’ experience 
in originating successful newspaper, m: 

zine and booklet advertising—also radio 
publicity. College grad., technical educa- 
tion. Knowledge production and layout. 
High recommendations. Box 810, p. I. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN—thor- 
oughly experienced—wants to make a 
change. Now covering entire Middle West 
on group of newspapers. Has good contact 
with advertisers and agencies in this ter- 
ritory. Has general magazine and 
trade-paper experience. Age 27, married, 
Box 801, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


DIRECT MAIL 


AND MAIL ORDER 
Outstanding experience selling products 
through agents, C. O. D., direct sale, 
jobber, dealer; accustomed to complete 
responsibility creating analysis, plans, 
copy, layouts, art direction, contact 
present salary $7,500. Box 813, P. I 








ADVERTISING salesman or production 
manager. American, Christian, married, 
36, successful background, 10 years busi- 
ness paper publishing, including space 
selling, production, service, make-up, 
printing, &c., desires represent business 
paper or handle entire production; con- 
sider moderate salary in view good fu- 
ture; conscientious, hard worker; highly 
, 


rec ded. Box 816, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—Thoroughly experienced agency 
man specilazing in finest hand lettering, 
layouts, decorative design, folders, book 
lets, direct mail. Desires position or 
free-lance. Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 





COPYWRITER 
who controls some billing seeks connec- 
tion with N. Y. agency. A congenial 
and experienced man who can really 
write. Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 








THIS LAYOUT MAN 
MADE A MISTAKE 


-did layouts for agency . . . left 
to earn more in chain-store advertising. 
Miss scope and contacts of national 
work with agency or national advertiser. 
Salary (I’ve learned my lesson) second- 
ary. Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 
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STOP signals 


““T.'VERY advertiser whose account we have 
has a right to advertising that stops people. 
For each, our basic job is to devise an entire 
continuity of advertising that always has a 
personality of its own, dramatic and different 
than other campaigns in the same line or the 
same mediums. And from time to time this 
campaign must go up on the bulletin board | 
before our general conference — to make sure 
that, through distinctive and consistent lay- 
out, art, headline and copy angle, the campaign 
possesses a striking individuality.” 
—Quoted from this agency’s confidential 
manual of Written Standard Practice. 


cb 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 
COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN ALL MEDIA 


Carroll D. Murphy, President and Treasurer 
Vice Presidents 
Frank R. Schwengel Myron T. Harshaw 
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Department Store 
Advertising 


Declines in Chicago— 


BUT GAINS 


IN THE TRIBUNE 


EPARTMENT store sales in 

Chicago during the first four 
months of this year were the best they 
have ever been in any similar period 
of any year. 


In these four months Chicago de- 
partment store lineage declined. The 
chief sufferers were the two principal 
evening newspapers. 


During this period, department 
stores bought 121,981 more lines in 
The Tribune than in the same period 
in 1928. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation: Daily, 865,986; Sunday, 1,209,643. 
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